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The year was 1847... 


.. « Malcolm McRae was beaten into unconsciousness, left in a ditch 
to die. He was a voter in the Third District, Prince Edward Island who had, the previous 
year, voted against certain members who were later unseated on charges of intimidation 


j 1 
and violence, 


Now a new election was called—but Malcolm McRae was warned not to vote. In 
those days he was not protected by the secret ballor—yet Malcolm McRae determined to 
set out for the polls, risking his life for the right to vote. 


Today, because of the courage of men like Malcolm McRae, you run no risk at all 


in your free, unhampered exercise of the franchise. 


5 sete aie ; te : : 
When YOU cast your secret ballot at every election—municipal, provincial, federal-— you 

, “. } , - ? - , , 
exercise 4 duty and privilege planned, worked and fought for by your forefathers. Your vote 


protects the future of your children. To fasl in this duty 35 to be less than a good citizen. 
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a ~ Waterfront of the Town of York (now Toronto) in 1832 
— Gooderham & Worts Mull in foreground. 
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@ Gazing at a display of jewellery, « 
Welland, Ont., man decided to enter 
the store. This he did, the trouble be. 
ing that the door was a glass one and 
he walked right through it. 


® Santa Claus made seven bombiny 
runs over Minnedosa, Man., last wee} 
in an RCAF helicopter, using oranges 
and bags of candy for bombs. He wa 
almost mobbed when he stepped dow; 
and had to be rescued by three Moun 
ties in order to take part in the parade 


@ A 17-year-old Rosemount, Que. lad 
walked into a jewellery store with 
toy pistol in his hand. Proprietor Ai 
mand Dufour thought it was a hold-up 
so he drew a revolver and fired tw 
shots into the floor. Hearing the shot 
Sgt. R. Moretti who was passing rus! 
ed in to investigate. He “disarmed 
the boy and at that moment Crimin. 
Court Judge Irenée Lagarde entered 
the shop. The youth tearfully said h 
only wanted the pistol repaired. H, 
was released but his pistol was cor 
fiscated. 


@ At Sudbury, Ont.. a youth walked 
into a store, stuck a toy pistol int 
the ribs of an almost blind merchan: 
and said “This is a stick-up.” But Ear 
Hembruff replied with a differe: 
brand of stick-up—he threw an_ icy 
cream sundae in the thiet’s face. 


@® Overturning his car into a dite 
to avoid a collision with a stalled ca 
at a stop light on the Queen Eliza 
beth Way, D. G. Paterson of Brant 
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tord, Ont., crawled out, lunch box 1 
hand. While police officers questioned 
him, he nonchalantly munched 
chicken leg. 


@ In Winnipeg Steve Wosniak, who 
had $1,500 on him when arrested, was 
fined $30 and costs for cheating o1 
meal checks. Crown Prosecutor O. M 
Kay said he would order a meal cos! 
ing more than the highest figure show 
on restaurant checks and the waitres 
would have to write the amount 
pencil. Wosniak would then rub th 
out and punch the check at a muc! 
smaller amount 


@ Travellers on Toronto | streetea 
left 44,000 articles behind during tl 
past vear. These included 101 watches 
698 umbrellas and 20 sets ot fals 
teeth 


@ A 70-vear-old would-be Rome 
landed in Saanich (BC) Police Cour! 
last week charged with trespassing. A 
police sergeant explained that the pen 
sioner lives on the same street as the 
complainant: “He tells me he ts ! 
love with this lady and wants to mar! 
her. The trespassing always occu! 
anytime between 7 p.m. and 5 a.n 
He says he hears her calling him an 
immediately goes to her aid.” Cour 
officials had to almost scream at hin 
however, to make him hear 
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Geographers Stirred 


[TAIN misstatements in your “educa- 
column (SN Dec. 6) may create 
impressions concerning the present 
s of Geography in Ontario. They 
ld. therefore. be publicly corrected. 
[he picture of Geography Departments 
inadian universities in 1949, as repre- 
d in the figures given by your re- 
is somewhat ‘lurred. McMaster was 
second university in Canada to estab- 
a full Department of Geography. At 
present time it consists not, as your 
e intimates, of one, but of three 
me instructors; two of professorial 
and one a lecturer. Professor J. W 
on, Head of the Department, is at 
nt on leave of absence for 1949-50 
‘ttawa, where he is acting as Chief of 
Geographic Bureau. He has also been 
sted with the heavy responsibility of 
iring a new edition of the Atlas of 
da. His place is being taken this year 
wo temporary appointments. 
cMaster University has given a 
teachers to the secondary schools of 
rio. We are proud that ours is the 
Course to be approved for the new 
graphy Specialist’s Certificate, which 
ld do much to correct the deficiencies 
ded by the CIPO poll to which refer- 
is made in your article. 


good 


Master University, 


lron, Ont. 


ARMSTRONG 
fering Dean. 


British Columbia, Too 


YOUR Education article on the teach 
Geography in Canadian universities 
sues * . McMaster, UBC Laval 
Western Ontario have one each. 
I the UBC has three full-time 





FUTED: 
tHith Tavlor, U of T, 


most 


4ssertion of Professor 
that Canada 


geod aph Pr. 


hackward” in 


hers of professorial rank, two oth 





vers of the Department of Geology 


Geography of professorial rank who 
h some geography, and some five stu- 
issistants or demonstrators 


couver, B.¢ JOHN MARKS 


And Newfoundland 


OULD not the list of Canadian univer 
s having departments of geography in 
le Memorial University 
oming Memorial 
ndland? A small college yet, it gives at 
sent two courses in 
ntains a full-time 


odridge, M.A 


College, now 
University of New 


geography and 


Harold B 


lecturer, 


John’s, 


Nfld A. G. HATCHER 
This Ils Not Funny 
\GREE with Passing Show (SN Dec. 13) 


the Senate is funny. I also agree that 
other governmental bodies are amusing 
hough many people laugh, when they 
uuld shout with rage. But when you 
gest that the Supreme Court is funny 
|, I am writing to register my objections. 


The Supreme Court is our only defence, 





in the final analysis,. against a foolish or a 
tyrannical government. Their 
not amusing, their deliberations are not 
amusing. nor are their salaries. The Su- 
preme Court is the one bit of our demo- 
government that is not 


decisions are 


cratic system of 
amusing. 
Deep River, Ont W. H. STEVENS 


Liberals Lose Confidence 
YOUR EDITORIALS on_ the 


Government's action in 


Federal 
‘flouting’” the law 
in the Combines case are in your custom- 
ry tradition l think that 
should be expressed by 


appreciation 
especial 
generally vote Liberal and 
great admirers of Mr. St 
Pearson, Mr. Chevrier and 


readers. 
ly those who 
are generally 
Laurent, M1 
the others 

I have heard many of these express 
criticism of the party for which they work- 
ed and voted: they would regain this lost 
confidence if Mr. St. Laurent would take 
appropriate action, as Mr. Coldwell rightly 
claims would have been taken in such a 
case by the British Government. We like 
your wording: “The Government has jeo- 
pardized its most fragile and its most valu- 
able possession—the — public 
and “ there is a 


confidence”; 
penalty attached 
even if it is long delayed.’ 


Toronto ALBERT H. BOOMER 


We Started Something! 











I SEI VO iy you have now said your 
ast word on “flaunt” and “flout.” It has 
€ ine can gn. I venture to suggest 
you might now open fire on any one 
t the following comprise” for 
pose ‘connive’” for “conspire.” “subst 
ute for “replace “adjust iS an 
ns verb be oO ) ‘lab 
presently” f¢ it pres S mucn Ss 
etest Mr. Blan \ 1US dm 
‘ tuch as we detest Mr. Blank 
A I oO ditte t rom 
It vhtn 1o h th oO k 
s t p< de 4 Is cul 1 cu ms 
' pelo d in ne 
Xu t l - | Ss 
I I ‘ I ften usec 
S I ) Englis 
o c 
Orn NI 
= P a e had ‘ , 
I ! Modern I l 


All Errant Leanings 


FROM now «¢ thanks Mr. Sand 
( fians who wish to stand well 

I ¢ oO I English 

\ t th ; 

\ k € S 

Or j } } S 
And exorcis :€ S 

lo flo mit dictio s ch 

And in public p or speec 

The norance I se of each 

( é N.S NTHROFE 


MAY I congratulate you on the article 
I Education—Live Issue.” which 


ippeared in the Ca Comme 





your November & edition 
you for your interest education 
Articles of this type ire of great value 
n that tl to the public infor 






tion which should 


be more fully recogn than it is at the 





present time 


Edmonten ERIC C 


Missed Toronto 


I WAS very sorry to notice that there was 
no reference (in SN Dec. 6) to one of 
the finest school architects, Mr. C. E. C 
Dyson, chief architect of the Toronto 
Board of Education, and his staff, who are 
permanently employed by the Board of 
Education and who have carried out the 
many school buildings in 
Toronto, viz., Riverdale Collegiate addi 
tion, Bloor Collegiate addition Lawrence 
Park Collegiate, Northern Vocational, and 
many others 


construction of 


Board of Education, Cc. H. R. FULLER 
Toronto Business Administrator 





Our Cover Girl 


Clax 


YOUR COVER picture of Brooke 
ton may have been 
i scoop on the 
new jet twin-engine 





fighter (SN Nov 
--) Dut the cover 
of the little girl and 
her panda await- 
ing Santa (SN Dec 


20) = did 


my heart. Now. can 


more to 


vou tell us who the 
young lady is? 


Hamiltor Ont 


Sadler’s Wells a Loser 











DESPITE the sell-out of “Sadler’s Wells 
ballet tickets and disappointment of 

great many in not having seen ncing 
ind heard the music. we are told it the 
troupe needed to be subsidized by The 
British Council to cover its expenses 

Canada. Such was not the case 1 the 


United States. 

Would the 
that Toronto is a 
ciently la theatre” 
many more might be 


answer 








at less cost if we had 
theatre? 

Might not the answer le with 
Toronto had 


the best in North America. 





legitimate stage 
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Viewed from Venezuela 
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ppea 1 re new Coro M“ 
oO ind I enjoy v« yap € 
ch even thoug som ot oO cles 
lot of hooey such as the recent on 
ho titles being cess » dis cust 
C dians he | ted N ( n 
Is pulting the clock CK ee 
republics including the United 
the Pan-American Unjon have representa 
tives alsc and these men do not have 
itles. MD or D s good enough 
should be a member of Pa 
Am Union and should h Isc 
distinet national flag As a Canadia 
who has to spend his life abroad. these 
nportant; one does not like t 
is a limey 
GEORGI MANUEL ALLAC R 
San Felli Venezuela 
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50 acres of FUN by the Séa/ 
‘a I. 





OPEN 
ALL YEAR 





> 
lrort 


| Wor tagu_ 


BEACH HOTEL 
NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 


A long-time favorite with an enviable 
reputation for the finest service and 
Fifty landscaped 

your own private beach 


cuisine. acres of 
grounds 

attractive Hibiscus Bar and Grill 
. .. dancing on the patio. . . all sports 
and entertainment. Shop at devalued 
sterling prices. Take 
15% reduction in rates. 


advantage of 


Four infermation and reservations 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or write the Manager or 


WILLIAM P. WOLFE, Representative 
Toronto, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


TTY . 
CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


.. Helps to control 
organs of balance 
Quiets the nerves 


WANTED 


Position as companion 
experience. Can give 
travel 


Several years’ 
mursing care. 

Pleasant living 
Reterences state 


Willing to 
first consideration 
what duties expected and remuneration. 


Box 234, SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Profitable Operation 


Requires Adequate 


Working Capital 


VHE officers of many business concerns, 
beth small and large. find that chang- 
ing conditions have brought changes in 
their financial needs, Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer sufhi- 
cient to permit operation at top efficiency. 
We shall be pleased to discuss with you, 
ways and means of providing additional 


workine funds as needed. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 
KITCHENER UE HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto 


MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 


orc 


LONDON 


1899 » EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR 50 YEARS « 1949 


there ts 
SATISFACTION 
mn 

KNOWING 


that your Investments are in good order 


and are being carefully looked after, 


that you have a well-drawn Will clearly 


expressing your present wishes, and 


that THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY as 
Manager of your Investments and Executor 
of your Estate, affords you and your family 


the best possible administrative protection. 


We invite you to consult us about our Investment 


Management and Will Planning services. 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFF CES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 


NHR 
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WITH PITY for the great and char- 
ity for all men, SATURDAY NIGHT 
respectfully offers its list of Christ- 
mas presents. Take a peek over our 
shoulder at these gifts for: 

Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance: 
The lease of a house in Saskatchewan. 

Fred A. McGregor, Combines Com- 
missioner: A bag of Self-Raising Flour 
(no milling required). 

W. L. Mackenzie King: A dicta- 
phone and a “Man Working” sign 
for his study door. 

The National Film Board: A smaller 
screen with clearer definition. 

Lester B. Pearson, Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs: A new wharf for Mani- 
toulin Island. 

George Drew, Leader of the Pro- 





gressive Conservatives: 
tor 1950. 


A new Dodge 


The Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation: A brief case 

Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister 
ot Canada: “Howe to Win Friends and 
Influence People.” 

Joseph Stalin, Premier of the USSR: 
“All This and Timbucktoo.” 

Harry S. Truman, President of the 
U.S.: An atomizer 

Clement Attlee, Prime Minister of 
the U.K.: Merry Christmas and happy 
general elections 

Donald Gordon, Chairman of CNR 
Conductor's punch 

Ross Macdonald, Speaker of the 
House of Commons: “French Without 


lears.” 
















































































OTTAWA VIEW 


Merry Christmas to All 


o 


Brooke’ Claxton, Minister of Na- 


tional Defence: A better ‘ole. 


Jean-Francois Pouliot, MP fo; [e- 


miscouta: “The Decay of Oblouuy 


or a dictionary with all the definitions 


left blank. 

Colonial Airlines: Rich, ripe logan- 
berries. 

David Ben-Gurion, Premie: 
Israel: Illuminated copy of “Jerusalen 
the Golden”. 

Mrs. Nancy Hodges, Speaker 01 1( 
Legislature: A Speaker's gavel in the 
shape of a rollingpin. 

Leslie Frost, Premier of Ont 
Eight years’ subscription to. the 
ronto Star. 

M. J. Coldwell, Leader of the CC} 





The Share-the-Wealth jackpot. 

A. D. Dunton, Chairman ot 
CBC: Five silver dollars. 

Maurice Duplessis, Premier of © 
bec: A compact, also a miaste! 
to unlock all padlocks 

E. D. Fulton, MP for Kamlo 
Chums annual. 

James G. Gardiner, Ministe! 
Agriculture: Bacon and eggs su! 
side up. 

Stuart Garson, Minister of Justi 
15 days without the option. 

C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade « 
Commerce: Two new pipes. 

Vincent Massey, Chairman of 
Royal Commission on Arts and [et 
ters: Cultured pearls. 

All Faithful Liberal Back-Benchers: 
A bunch of ‘mums. 
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RE Fra Filippo Lippi arrived on the scene the 
ng of the Florentine school had plenty of power 
but no worldly joy, no 
subtle color combinations, 
no pleasurable details. Fra 
Lippi's pictures are the 
work of a man who light 
ly appraised the Madonna 
as a lovely thing for his 
brush and left the moral 
and ecclesiastical worries 
to the priests and orthodox 
artists Here in Virgin 
Adoring the Child we 
have the Madonna in the 
form of a young and 
attractive Florentine wo 
man; and here we have 
close observation of land 
scape detail not to occur 
an painting again until the time of Correggio 
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Concern Over Canada’s Food 


THE FARM talks at Ottawa and 
the spirited exchanges between J. 
G. Gardiner and British spokes- 
men over food contracts serve to 
call public attention to the fact 
that we are moving out of the war- 
time era of government controls 
over production and marketing. 
But what kind of new era are we 
moving toward? Is it to be a re- 
turn of private trading, a free mar- 
ket system, with fluctuations in 
price levels bringing about some 
sort of eventual equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption 
of foodstuffs? In a word, a return 
to the 1920's? 

Canadian farmers are naturally 
apprehensive. The change we are 
making will almost surely be for 
the worse rather than the better, 
for a while at least. But we cannot 
avoid a change. 

The circumstances which for 
several years have given the Cana- 
dian farmer the best returns and 
the highest measure of stability in 
our history are ending: new world 
factors are less favorable. It is a 
situation not of narrow concern to 
the Canadian farmer. Purchasing 
power on the farms of Canada is 
one of the vital forces of Canadian 
prosperity. 


Familiar Pattern 


It is hardly necessary to elabo- 
rate this latter point. The onset of 
economic depression in Canada 
has in the past followed a familiar 
pattern. External demand for Can- 
ada’s food and other export staples 
falls off; surpluses begin to show 
up: prices slide. The income of the 
primary producer falls proportion- 
atelv; his orders for merchandise 
both outside and inside Canada go 
down also. This cuts down the 
volume of business of secondary 
industry in Canada, and sales in 
wholesale and retail outlets. This 
is soon retlected in decreased em- 
ployment. Falling prices encour- 
age buvers to hold off, to allow in- 
ventory to fall. Each new econom- 
ic development thus tends to set 
off a new series of unfavorable re- 
actions. If not stopped, serious 
distress dev elops 

If there is an undercurrent o 
uncertainty in the mood of th: 
Canadian people as they contem- 
plate the prospective deterioratio 1 
of firm food contracts at good 
prices, these are the fears that are 
being entertained. 

So tar they are only fears—and 
there are moderate optimists at Ot- 
tawa as well as pessimists Granted 
that there is bound to be some 
scaling down trom the most pros- 
perous days the Canadian farmer 
has ever enjoved, it by no means 
follows that we are heading tor 
grave trouble in the early future. 
Our food surpluses may be a little 
more difficult to dispose of, and 
the prices may not be quite So Sat- 





isfactory. But there are underlying 
strengths and elements of security 
which were not present twenty 
years ago. Moreover, there is a 
much greater confidence in our 
power to apply state remedies than 
there was then. 

It does not help much to be told 
by world food authorities that a 
very large percentage of the 
world’s population is chronically 
hungry, unless ways and means can 
be found for exchanging Canada’s 
food surpluses for something which 
Canada needs and can take into 
her economy without undue dis- 
ruption of domestic price levels. 
Without effective world demand, 
such insatiable hunger elsewhere 
can continue to exist alongside of 
Canadian surpluses. 


Who Feeds Whom? 


The Second World War in- 
creased the industrialization of 
Canada. Our food production is 
not going up materially, but our 
consumption is. The Maritime 
provinces do not, on balance, feed 
themselves: Ontario and Quebec 
barely so. British Columbia con- 
sumes more food than it produces, 
on balance. Practically all of Can- 
ada’s food surpluses arise either 
divectly or indirectly from the ex- 
ploitation of the short-grass plains 
ard border belt-land of western 
Canada. This does not minimize 
the overall problem, but it helps to 
isolate it. 

Of several commodities, Canada 
is always just about able to con- 
sume its own production. Butter Is 
a good example. Sometimes we im- 
yort, sometimes export. Potatoes 
ire another. Then there are several 
commodities of which we normally 
have an exportable surplus, though 
the total involved is not great either 
in terms of dollars involved or as 
a percentage of the total Canadian 
consumption. The one big excep- 
tion is cereals Canada normally 
produces three or four times as 
much wheat as she can consume 

My own guess would be that we 
are firmly committed to state sup- 
port of food prices Orderly mar- 
keting, at least to the extent of 
floor prices tor agricultural prod- 
ucts. will be the policy of all 
parties. We have supported apples, 
potatoes, butter. Next in line ts 
eggs. The floors will have to be 
realistically set, of course, so that 
prices maintain some relationship 
to consumer buying power 


Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Your dollar now r 
buys much more 
in England and on / 
the Continent. Y 
Plan a_ leisurely 
winter crossing on “~~ 
a Canadian Pacific 
White Empress and enjoy a 
“holiday week” at sea en route. 
Frequent sailings from Saint 
John and Halifax to Liverpool 
. return accommodation avail- 
able. There never was a better 
time than now to visit Europe. 


WINTER SAILINGS 


From Saint John (train to 
shipside) and from Halifax 
one day later. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 
*December 30 
March 1 + March 29 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


January 18 + February 15 
March 15 + April 12 


*Will call at Glasgow 


(Greenock) 
FIRST CLASS $264 up. 
TOURIST $167 up. 
€ 


Canadian Pacific’s famous ship- 
board hospitality is also yours 
on the passenger-carrying 
freighters Beaverford and 
Beaverburn. Sailings approxi- 
mately twice monthly, dates on 
request. First Class fare $220. 


—— 
— 


WV yy Zt 
eZ - > / 
<2 It 
Full twnformation from 
any Canadian Pacific Office or 
your own Travel Agent. 
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BUT NATURE DOESN'T! 
THE NEED FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST CRIPPLING LOSS 
FROM 


FIRE AND WINDSTORM 
ALWAYS EXISTS 


Specialization in fire and windstorm insurance has 
given The Portage Mutual complete knowledge of 
this important field. Result— ample indemnity at 

nimum rates, further assured by soundest re- 
I Service with Security” has been a living 
motto for 65 successful years. 


Cite 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
WINNIPEG + REGINA + EDMONTON 


P3-46 
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Hts a Continental Custom 
during the Festive Season 
to wish those we serve a 
ftlerry 
and a Happy New Year. 


very Christmas 


CASUALTY COMPANY 











then and now 


Anniversaries 


Thomas Rennie, well-known busi- 
and curler. former Chair- 
man of the Toronto Harbor Commis- 
sion until ill-health him to 
resign two vears ago. In 1945 he 
was honored with a \ ice-presidency in 
the Roval Caledonian Club of Edin- 


burgh: SIst. Dec. 14. 


Nessman 


torced 


Appointments 


Ihe Hon. R. M. Fielding, Member 
ot the Nova Scotia Legislature tor 
Halifax West since 1941 and Crown 
Prosecutor tor Halifax County, was 
sworn in this month as Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, bringing the NS 
Cabinet up to its pre-election strength 
of nine members. 


John Leslie, 88, former Vice-presi- 
dent of CPR: at Westmount, Que. He 
started as a clerk with the old Toronto, 
Grey and Bruce Railway. 


Fergus Mutrie, 44. a native of Re- 
gina, Will be Director ot Television tor 
the CBC in Toronto. Aurele Seguin, 
well-known in radio circles in Ottawa, 
Quebec and Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in Mont- 


real. 
Deaths 


Dr. George Weir, 64. BC educa- 
tionist and politician In the twenties, 
with the late J. H. 
veved the BC school system which he 

overhauled as Minister ot Edu- 
cation in the Pattullo Government. 
Probably best Known for his long fight 


Putnam, he sur- 


hatel 


to put health insurance on the map in 
BC 


Senator A. B. Copp, 
ent in New Brunswick politics and a 
member of one of Mr. King’s cabinets 
Mrs. A. B. Copp, died 
tive days later at Newcastle, NB. She 
had been active in community 
in Sackville until her 


ong promiun- 


His widow, 


atfairs 
health tailed in 


recent Vears 
A. S. Williams, 


the On- 
-39) with 


Major-General V. 


S2. tormer Commissioner ot 


tarlo Provincial Police, (1922 
Service in the Canadian 
Army. Born at Port Hope. Ont., he 
served with the Roval Canadian Dra- 
Atrican War 
commanded troops at the Coronation 
of King George V in 1911; in Sun- 
nvbrook Hospital, Toronto, 


4() vears” 


goons in the South and 


Manfred J. Gaskell, 76, 
book publisher and retailer in Otta- 
and Mont- 


real: in Loronto atter a long illness. 


Well-known 


Wa. Loronto, Vancouver 


Col. Lawrence 
65. tormer 
miskaming 


I. (Larry) Martin, 
Vice-chairman of the Te- 
and Northern Ontario 
Railway and well-known engineer and 
construction contractor of Ottawa; of 
a heart seizure. A pioneer in railway 
construction in the mining areas of 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, he 
helped recruit and later commanded 
the 7th Battalion, Canadian Railway 
Troops, in World War I 


Dr. J. Scott (Scotty) Conklin, 77, 
well-known BC medical pioneer and 
past’ President of the 
Medical 


Vancouver 
Association. 
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NEXT ISSUE’S COVER : 
SATURDAY NIGHT on its cover : 


of the Jan. 3 issue (next week’s) ! 
will carry a full-color portrait re-: 
production of His Holiness, Pope : 
Pius XI, by the world-famous: 
? photographer, Yousut Karsh. This : 


?picture appears in Canada exclu 
Zsively in SATURDAY NiGut. Churcl 

? leaders, artists, engravers, and edi 
tors who have seen this work by : 
Karsh are unanimous that it is one ! 
of the finest photographs® he has: 
ever taken. The picture will be suit 
able for trimming and framing. | 
the Jan. 3 issue there will also be an : 
article on the Holy Year by SN’: 
Religion editor. John Dunlop. 


SN readers who wish extra: 
copies of the issue may make pur 
chases at newsstands or write di 
rectly to SATURDAY NIGHT Circula-: 
tion Department, 73 Richmond: 
Street West, Toronto, enclosing ten: 
cents for each copy. 


@ OTHER FEATURES next week : 
are “Siberian Shadows: Not A 
Are Nudists.” a story on the Dout 

? hobors. by*Jim Wright, a Govern 

? General's Award winner; “What I 

? Government “Screening?” by M 
chael Barkwav: “Canada’s Ne 
North” by Col. Harwood Steele. 
Was Miss Canada’s Chaperone 
Lima” by Elsa Grahame May: ta 
profiles: and a wide range of di 
partments, 
and the world to Canadians. 


Interpreting Cana 


Anna Perkins Maclean, 82. wilc 
Col. John Bavne Maclean, foun 
Chairman of the Board ot 
Publishing Co. | 
U.S. born. Mrs. Maclean's distingt 
ed ancestry included Richard ¢ 
the first United Empire Loyalist 
the Boston banker to whom was 


and 
Maclean-Hunter 


signed the tea which was thrown | 
\merh 


755 


the harbor in | 3 by 
Revolutionaries 


Daniel Weppler, S89, formerly ¢ 
toms Collector at Hanover, Oni. 
20 vears and one-time telegraph ope 
tor at Petersburg, Ont., for the Gi 
Trunk Railway. 


John Reid, 97, New Westmins! 
BC, industrialist, alderman, 
trustee and police commissioner. H 
name is associated with the proving 
first under-drainage mole plough 
ISSO, the tirst four-wheel stage coac 
‘ and burners 
BC. and the first gasoline locomot 
made in Canad. 


schi 


es, buggies, sawdust 


and lumber carrier 


Squadron-Leader Charles Webbe: 
37, Commanding Officer of traini 
school at Trenton, Ont., and pilot 
an RCAF Mitchell Bomber whi 
crashed while homeward-bound fro 


a weather-testing flight. Sqdn.-ld 
Webber came to Canada from En 


land on an exchange posting. Thre 
other crew members were also kille 


Catherine I. Grout Linton, 86, w! 
ow of John Linton, in Toronto. A p 
neer missionary in South America i 
20 years among the Guarani Indiai 


Charles G. Hare, 61, well-kno\ 


resident of Bapaume, Sask. and Whe 
Pool delegate for past eight years 











SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Front Page 


Vol. 65 No. 12 


The Constitution Problem 


EBEC seems to be the only province in which 
re is anv realization of the fact that Canada 
settling down to the establishment of a method 
procedure tor the amendment (which might 
ean in time the complete re-writing) of its con- 
tution without ever having given any serious 
dv to what it wants that procedure to be. Even 
Quebec the consideration has been neither 
despread nor critical. There appears to be 
sposition in that province to think that Mr. St 
urent can do no wrong in this particular mat 
because he is a French Canadian and has 
hieved the position of Prime Minister, or else 
at Mr. St. Laurent can do nothing anyhow with- 
t the consent of Mr Duplessis. Both these as- 
mptions appear to us to be inadequate, though 
ere mav be some truth in the idea that Mr 
St. Laurent will not venture to put through any 
nstitutional arrangements against which Mr 
Juplessis raises a vigerous and reasonably plaus- 
ve objection. 
The best suggestion we have vet seen Is one 
t forward by Paul Gerin-Lajoie in a speech to 
i¢ Montreal Reform Club. He proposes that 
hool and language rights should be changeable 
iy with the concurrence of all the provinces 
[his would have the effect of enabling even ar 
\tension of the French language to be blocked 
the resistance of Alberta or Saskatchewan, but 
it is perhaps inevitable 
All other constitutional provisions, except those 
ready taken over by the Dominion Parliament 
s having no effect on provincial rights, would be 
nendable, in Mr. Gerin-Lajoie’s plan, by the 
yncurrence of two-thirds (or possibly three- 
surths) of the provinces, representing at least 
‘S per cent of the population of Canada. He 
lescribes the effect of this as being that “no 
mendment could be carried against the will of 
four (or possibly three) of the provinces 
latever the size of their population: and no 
mendment could be carried against the will of 
nv province or provinces representing more than 
) per cent of the population of Canada.’ 
This is obviously much superior to any device 
rr giving the veto power to named areas such as 
i¢ Maritimes or the Prairie Provinces, for the 
inciple would be preserved no matter what 
tts in population might occur. Mr Gerin-L.ajote 
oposes also that the verdict of the provinces 
iould be capable of being given either by thet 
Vernments, or by their voters in a referendum 
Mat the Dominion Parliament should have the 
wer to choose the method, and that whicheve! 


ethod is chosen should be nation-wide. In the 
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event of an amendment, desired by a large part 
of the country, being defeated by the action of a 
provincial legislature, a referendum could be tak- 
en to ascertain whether the electors of that prov- 
in 


ince could be induced to reverse the decision of 


their government. 





These methods would obviously make er- 


e ait 


ation of the constitution in regard to controversial 


matters more difficult. but not. we think. un- 


reasonably so. And SarurRDAY NIGHT has no de- 


Sire to see the fundamental law made capable of 


being tinkered with too readily 


Loopholes in New Law 


WE THINK the Hon. J. B. McNair. Attorney 
General of New Brunswick. has something in his 
contention that the new law against crime comics 
can have no application to te pictures represent- 
ing the odd behavior of various monsters. dra 
gons, salamanders, Saturnians. moon creatures. 


Who perform the most extraordinary antics in the 
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kind of pictorial literature against which the new 
law is directed, but which cannot “commit crime” 
because they are not persons 

The Fulton Act should have been amended to 
apply to any book or periodical which “exclusive- 
ly or substantially COMPprises matter depicting 
pictorially the commission of crime or of acts 


which if performed by human persons would con- 


. t 
stitute crime.” This would cover the kidnapping 
of beautiful and scantily clad girls by herds of 
intelligent but evil-disposed apes in the Tarzan 
jungle. The present law certainly will not 


The Rand Judgment 


THE minority judgment of Mr. Justice Rand in 
the Jehovah's Witnesses case Is a clear call to arms 


1 


to all those who value the right of the individual 





to write. to print and to circulate his opinions, 


even though they mav meet with violent objection 


trom some of those among whom they are Clif- 








culated. It is a frontal attack upon a doctrine 
which has been too readily accepted by a gre 
manv Ci ecent the doctriie 
that if is likely to cause a breach or 
the peace Ay thos ho object to it, the responsi- 
bility for that breach is upon the utterer and not 
upon the objectors. and the police may properly 
prevent the utterance rather than allow the utter- 
I 

ince and prevent the breach of the peace That is 


a most dangerous doctrine, though ODviousiy Very 


comforting to the police and to those in power 
who have the control of the police 

The document which the Quebec authorities 
have sought to suppress as being a seditious libel 


is One which, though 





very ill calculated 


yrovocative terms, and pernap 


| 
to produce the effect upon Quebec opinion which 
oncuercaittcadl in th 


it professes to desire. is nevertheless 1 tne maim 





a protest against this doctrine Of the respons1o1ity 
I 





of the utterer for the disorders committed by his 
opponents. Mr. ce Rand bv his recital of the 
indignities, restraints and assaults suffered by the 





“VERY NICE, JOHN, BUT YOU CAN'T AFFORD IT! 
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Jehovah's Witnesses in that province has reminded 
the nation of the atmosphere In which the pam- 
phlet was penned, and of the right common to 
every citizen to protest against such disorders and 
particularly against the “errors or defects in the 
government” which cause them to be tolerated. 
In 1837 the people of Quebee were among the 
first to jon In such a protest against the “errors 
and defects” of the government of that time. We 
believe that they did so out of a genuine belief in 
liberty. and not merely because the government of 
that time was in the hands of English-speaking 


persons 


Misplaced Half-Century 


WE CANNOT help feeling a little sorry for the 
Financial Post, which has been going on for vears 
and vears thinking that the twentieth century be- 
gan on January 1. 1900, and that its first half will 
consequently be completed on December 31. 
1949. next Saturday. Worse than that. the 
Financial Post has been running around filling up 
a great number of eminent Canadians with this 
Wholly fallacious idea, and getting them to ex- 
press their views on Canada’s progress during 
“the first half of this century”, a period which will 
not expire unt] December 31. 1950. 

The Financial Post, which is in its forty-third 
volume, is of course much too young to have any 
experiential Knowledge of the debate which raged 
in 1899 and 1900 on this question of the true end 
of the centurv. SATURDAY NIGHT, Which was 
founded in 1887, is more fortunate. The debate 
was unquestionably won by the advocates of the 
end of 1900 as the proper date. The other doc- 
trine requires the assumption that at the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era there was a Year Zero. 
neither A.D. nor B.C., which vet could be in- 
cluded in the computation of the First Century. 
On that assumption the First Decade ended at the 
end of the year 9, and so on to the present time. 
But there was of course never any such Year 
Zero: the first vear of the Christian Era was the 
Vear One, and the first vear of the twentieth cen- 
turV was the vear 190] 

Anyhow the Astronomer Royal of Great Brit- 
ain and the Dominion Astronomer (his title has 
not vet been changed so far as we can find) agree 
with us that the mid-century will not occur until 
the end of 1950—at which time SaruRDAY NIGHT 
will seek to celebrate it with appropriate reading 
matter—and the Financial Post will presumably 


accuse us of being a Vear late 


Words and Their Uses 


NOW that peace reigns temporarily in the politi- 
cal sphere owing to the beneficent intervention of 
the Holiday Season, we shall return to our fav- 
orite task of expurgating the English employed in 
Canadian journalism. Before we do so we cannot 
retrain trom communicating to our readers the 
frightful news that the use of “flaunt” for “flout.” 
far trom being confined to Canada, can actually 
be discovered in such an authoritative publication 
as the Times Literary Supplement. Dr. Winthrop 
Bell, of Chester. N.S.. a valued correspondent of 
and occasional contributor to this journal. tells 
us that in the issue of September 9 one can read, 
in a review of a book on Simon Bolivar: “Heaven 
itself seemed to intervene, sending a terrible earth- 
quake which convinced the superstitious populace 
that they had committed a sin in flaunting the 
king’s authority.” Their sin, we are sure, was no 
greater than that of the writer of this review 
Toronto’s Mavor, if correctly reported by the 
Globe and Mail, has a sound idea of the meaning 


of “flout” but still in some vague way associates 
it with “flaunt.” He is reported as having said of 
certain restaurant owners that “they have flouted 
in our faces the restrictions which went with the 
granting of their license.” We presume he meant 
that they flaunted in his face their flouting, etc. 

We have been asked to undertake the purifica- 
tion of the English language in several other re- 
spects. some of which appear to us to be pretty 
hopeless. One of these is the confusing of the 
verbs “to effect” and “to affect.” The superintend- 
ent of schools of Saskatoon would doubtless 


maintain that this is a distinction which does not 





—National Film Board 


MR. JUSTICE RAND: Battle-Cry for Freedom. 


matter, since it is scarcely audible in speech with 
the accent correctly placed on the second syllable. 

One correspondent wants us to take exception 
to the use of a plural verb with the expression 
“One out of five Canadians,” a form very com- 
mon with commentators on the Gallup Poll. This 
we do not feel disposed to do. We belong to the 
class of critics which holds that sense has large 
rights over strict grammatical construction, When 


Planes of Space and Time 


4s when, through plated folds of finite space 
we pee red at distance, and the subtle glass 
hrought up the stick and stone of place and 
plac e, 

far hillsides, forests, cattle deep in grass; 
and drew their fabric—leaf and root and limb, 
the rock, the road, the falling stream, the blown 
white fringe of vapor on the mountain's rim 
in, to the dooryard’s earth and stick and stone. . . 


So now, in the tiered textures of the brain 
deeper than glass, and moving—curling sea 
comes up, and frosty pastures, and dim rain, 
and faces, and known gestures. 


Silently 
the moving moments come: and all, all, all, 
drawn to this breath, this now, this something 
said 
of space and time... 
And lamplight on the wall, 
and someone slowly going up to bed. 


CHARLES BRUCE 























































one says “one out of five Canadians like their tea 
weak” one is not thinking of any individual Cana- 
dian. One is thinking of a vast number of Cana- 
dians, some two and a half millions of them, and 
while the singular verb would certainly not b. 
wrong the plural verb strikes us as perfectly ad. 
missible. 

We are also indisposed to obey an injunction 
to discourage the use of that very peculiar ev- 
pression, “try and do so-and-so” in the sense o/ 
“try to do.” We like Fowler’s dictum on this sub- 
ject: “It is an idiom that should be not discounte 
anced, but used when it comes natural.” To which 
he adds: “See Pedantry.” Its use is almost whol|, 
confined to exhortations and promises, and 
an example we may say that we have exhorted 
the Dominion Government, and the Domini 
Government has promised. to try and do bette; 
in the matter of printing the Combines Commis. 
sioner’s reports within the prescribed time. 

And having reached the subject of exhortin, 
we wish to exhort all cub reporters, re-write me 
city editors and proofreaders of the Canadian 
newspaper press to bear in mind that the adjectis 
“exorbitant” has no connection whatever with 
exhortation and is never correctly spelled with 
an h. We offer no dollar rewards for examples 
this illiteracy. It occurred in the Globe and M 
on December 15, and Gccurs in some newspa; 
every day. 


Jerusalem, Not the Golden 


A MOST interesting metamorphosis is taking 
place in world politics as a result of the establish- 
ment of Israel as an independent state and the 
development in its people of the ordinary amb 
tions and aspirations which go with such stat 
hood. 

For generations the Jews who are citizens 
other nations have been among the most int 
nationally-minded of the citizenry of the | 
tions to which they severally belonged. (11 
was in part this fact which caused them to incu 
the violent hostility of the ultra-nationalistic Naz 
party in Germany.) They have been among the 
leading supporters of the League of Nations, th: 
United Nations, and of movements for world 
government, for freer communications and great 
er intimacy of relationship between nations, and 
generally for the diminution of the absolut 
sovereignty of the national state. 

The development of a strong sense of natio: 
ality among the Jewish inhabitants of  Israc 
climaxed by the adoption of the mystical belic! 
(nationalism has always a strong element < 
mysticism in it) in “the historic natural right 
the people of Zion” to possession of their “etern 
capital” of Jerusalem, is changing this attitude « 
most over-night. The Jewish citizens of at least 
the English-speaking nations (we do not much lik 
using these racial terms, and perhaps a better e\ 
pression would be the citizens who are political 
conscious of their Jewish ancestry) are fast tur 
ing towards a mystical concept of the state whic! 
closely resembles the mystical concept of Ireland 
which leads so many Irish to reject “partition” : 
a crime against nature. That they tend to app 
this concept only to Israel makes little differenc: 
the mystical concept of the state is somethin 
which one does not have to entertain about 4! 
and all states, but only about the particular sta‘ 
which evokes one’s emotional sympathies—«s 
Ireland does with the Irish both at home and 
the United States and the rest of the Englis! 
speaking world. 

In the conflict between Israel and the United 
Nations it is obvious that Israel is predestined [0 





win. The United Nations is in no condition of 
unity and solidarity such as could alone give it 
any chance in a struggle against Jewish national- 
ism not only in Israel but all over the world. But 
the issue of the conflict over the question of 
jerusalem is a minor matter compared with the 
enormous change which the conflict itself is pro- 
ducing in the condition of world opinion regard- 
ing the relative claims of nationalism and inter- 
sa onalism. It is a change which is not favorable 
to peace or to the growth of supra-national 


aul iority. 
Not So Very British 


[HE Labor-Progressive party, as our readers are 
aware, has taken over the memory of all the rebe!s 
whom it can discover in the history of Canada. 
from Mackenzie and Papineau to Louis Riel. We 
‘~annot of course prove that Mackenzie, Papineau 
and Riel would not have been followers of Marx 
und Stalin if they had lived to the present time. 
though it strikes us as somewhat improbable. But 
hen the LPP organ, the Canadian Tribune, 
ies a fine but emphatically anti-British poem 
on the death of Riel by Joaquin Miller and de- 
yes that eminent Californian as “a contempo- 
British poet” we feel entitled to protest. 





he Tribune claims to be something of an 
vority on the international literature of revo- 
ution, and ought to know that Miller, generally 
known as the Poet of the Sierras, was born in 
Indiana and spent his whole life in the United 
States. His sole connection with Britain is that 
when American publishers refused to have any- 
thing to do with his poems “he took them to Lon- 
don, Where they were published and brought him 


me,” according to the Encyclopedia Americana. 


A Remarkable Hearing 


WHEN the management ot Colonia! Airlines de- 
cided to fight the civil air agreement of last June 
between the U.S. and Canadian Governments. 


t must have decided that the point had passed 


when public goodwill had to be counted as an 


important asset. Certainly its attitude before the 
Canadian Air Transport Board was not calculated 
to mollify Canadian opinion. 
[he invocation of the Logan Act was a piece 
legal ingenuity which rebounded badly, and 
was blown sky-high by the U.S. Secretary of 
State ina public statement in Washington. More 
using was the quotation by the Board’s counsel 
of the solemn argument advanced by Colonial 
the U.S. that TCA had not enough experience 
to fly the “difficult route” between New York 
Montreal; and it was great fun to hear 
Colonial’s counsel trying to defend its own mono- 
poly by invoking the Sherman anti-trust act. 
What devious ends Colonial is hoping to gain 
s hard to say. If it wins its case in the U.S. 
rts it will kill all civil air agreements made by 
U.S. and will lose its New York-Montreal 
ite anyway. If it loses its case TCA will even- 
ily get a licence for the route and will capture 
ot of the traffic—more, probably, than it 
uld have done if Colonial had not been ob- 
ictive. All the fuss may be designed to bring 
pressure to bear on the Civil Aeronautics Board 
o! the United States to give Colonial another 
ite, Or it may be intended merely to extend the 
profitable monopoly on the Montreal run to the 
st possible week. 
(he airline has at least demonstrated its ability 
‘0 stir up certain senators and arouse the max- 
imum amount of trouble. Its representatives 
seemed a little bewildered by the directness of 
the Canadian proceedings. But the most em- 


barrassed people are probably the U:S. Admin- 
istration, caught between the desire to fulfil their 
agreement with Canada, the constitutional im- 
possibility of doing so and the political pressure 
to “stand up for American interests.” 


New Film Commissioner 


THE appointment of W. Arthur Irwin, editor of 
Maclean's Magazine, to the important post of 
Government Film Commissioner is a move which 
should do much to restore the public confidence 
in an organization which has done much excellent 
work but which has never been on what could 
properly be called a sound business basis. Mr. 
Irwin is a very able editor, with a wide knowledge 
of Canada and a notably broad concept of its 
destiny and its place in the world. If he can make 
the work of the national film-producing agency 
conform to his own editorial standards he will do 
well. 

The Film Board organization attracted to itself 
under John Grierson a group of very clever and 
ambitious young artists, many of them with pretty 
definite Socialistic leanings. We have always 
doubted whether Mr. Grierson concerned him- 
self much about imparting to these young people 
a sense that they were working for a quite defin- 
ite employer, the Government of Canada, and that 
their efforts ought to be directed towards turning 
out what that Government might want. Rather, 
we fancy, he led them to feel that they had in 
their hands a superbly effective piece of propa- 
ganda mechanism, which they should use to in- 
fluence public opinion in the direction in which 
they, the film-making organization, thought it 
ought to be influenced. This is an entirely proper 
attitude on the part of an individual artist offering 
his wares in the open market, and willing to take 
a chance on his sales; it is less proper for a group 
of people living on salaries peid by the state and 
producing works of art with materials provided 
by the state. 

Mr. Grierson has gone, and his interim suc- 
cessor. who does not seem to have made much 
change, has now gone also, and Mr. Irwin is a 
very different sort of person. He no doubt (like 
most of the rest of us) regards the world as a 
pretty sorry scheme of things, but he will never 


Words 


“Words are inadequate .o describe the relation- 
ship between the people o. the community and its 
community radio station.’ —From the brief of the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 


Words are inadequate, powerless, impotent, 
Empty, incompetent, destitute, stale, 

Flat and unprofitable, faulty, inferior, 
Futile, inutile, indifferent, frail. 


Words are superf'uous, barren, imperfect, 
Useless, abortive, dispensable, vain, 
Weighed in the halance and found to be 
wanting, 
Fit for the dust-hole, resourceless, inane. 


Words are decrepit, deficient, uncalled for, 
Perfunctory, bootless and fruitless, jejune, 

Effete, unproductive, inept, milk-and-watery, 
No earthly use, below par, out of tune. 


Thousands of words are enrolled in the 
lexicons; 

Vany are warped and unsound; we don't 
need "em; 

Words that describe how you feel about radio 

Likely will cost you a fine and your 
freedom! 

JEP. 
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“conspire” with the Film Board to shatter it to 
bits and then remould it nearer to the heart's 
desire. 

Mr. Irwin’s departure makes way for the return 
to Maclean's, as top editor, of Ralph Allen, who 
has been devoting his time for some months to 
the writing of a sports column in the Toronto 
Telegram. We have long thought that Mr. Allen’s 
talents deserved a somewhat larger sphere, and 
we congratulate him on the great opportunity 
which this affords him for real national service. 


passing show 


BRITISH Columbia seems to have the finest 
crop of local limericks of any Canadian 
province. The local place names, mostly de- 
rived from Coast Indian dialects, lend them- 
selves to this form of art very readily. We 
like the following, contributed to The Lan- 
tern, a column in the Vancouver Daily 
Province, by G. Young of that city: 
An Italian who lived in Tofino 
Fell in love with a girl from Quatsino 
When he asked her to wed 
She laughingly said: 
“A Tofino bambino? Dear me, no!” 


Few mills grind more slowly than those 
that grind out milling combine reports 


A British countess left ten guineas for an 
operation after death to make sure that she 
would not be buried alive. Surely that should - 
come under the free medical services system 
if, as is claimed, it covers one from cradle 
to grave. 

What's wrong with work? inquires a 
writer in Printer’s Ink. Around our office 


the inquiry is, What isn’t? 


Better inquire what Little Willie is reading 





now that he isn’t reading the Crime Comics. 


The free world is rapidly expanding 
Canadians can now enter Luxembourg with- 
out a ViSa. 


“Last June the Conservative and CCF 
parties were decimated.”"—Ottawa Journal. 

Much worse than that, brother. To deci- 
mate is to reduce by one-tenth 


The Peterborough Examiner says the Sud- 
bury police are arresting bill passers. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, we presume. 


Shirley Temple says she wants to leave 
the past behind, so presumably she already 
has another “future.” 


The First Snowfall 
Taking centre stage 
Winter lifts her white-gloved hand 


Commanding silence. 
AMABEL KING 


We understand that the de-Nazified Nazis 
of Dresden, Germany, are sending a cable 
of congratulations to their little namesake 
town in Canada. 


Lucy says a heavy Christmas trade is a 
pretty good sign of a heavy after-Christmas 
trade-in. 
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An Arena 


National Conferences Provide 
Chance for 11 Governments 


To Argue Meaning of Canada 


by Wilfrid Eggleston 


LHI FIRSI 1) on-Provincia 
A \ \ LL A \ AC p ICe nu 
UN v ( nad Was ne ly +() 
u S old yut there have been ten 
C onterences since S Well as 
Ss 1 le conferences at the 
S tive [eve 
We sh have two more big mee 
S ISO. it seems. One will beg 
Vill eenda con 
to discovering a formula for the 
ne ent of the constitution. The 
sec \ be held in September 
Octobe to pick up all the important 
matters left in hevance when the 
+S-46 conference came to brupt 
diournment on Mav 3. 1946 
The Fathers of Contederation made 
specific provision for such Conter- 











Ss and it is reasonable to suppose 
c did not esee the changes 
t W ¢ Gd eve ‘a i 6des 
e to hold them often neatly 
divided up 1e \-maki powers 
) eC e ition nd provincial 
S he\ ilso) divided up 
t C SOUTCeES 
The shrewdest fiscal mind among 
e was Sir Galt 
He expected that would 
nple reven e thei 
ily modest or minor local 
tures. Unde these circum- 
Stances it might be thought that the 
ition overnment would ZO 1s 
wn Wat. and the provincial govern- 
ments theirs: and that there would be 
Itthe occasion for tormal meetings. 
since there were no great undefined 
elds ¢ overnment or taxation in 
hict c Sere joint interested 
If this was the theory. it has been 
ude discredited by events. In fair- 
SS > tne | thers t should he point- 
ed out that tor 30 vears, the divi 
Sk vorked reasonably \A ell Surel\ 
€ suct se men should not have 
Nec expected ) esee thi evoiu 





1 2-day 


ALTA’S ABERHARI 





for a Clash of Leaders 


tionary developments beginning about 
1896 which altered the whole basis of 
the Dominion-Provincial relations 
The revolution was social, economic 
and constitutional. It was hastened by 
the First Great War, and further 
boosted by Second It left In its 
which could only be 


the 


yake problems 





tackled by close cooperation between 


tne nationa and provincial govern- 


That explains the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission, the calling 


Mf the 194 


ments in Canada 
( | Conference, the elaborate 
preparations for the 1945-46 Conter- 
ence. and the widespread 
pub le coneern when these conferences 
broke down. It also explains the con- 
unilateral with 
individual provinces, the repeated de- 
mands trom Opposition and provincial 
leaders tor a reconvening of the 1945- 


the pro- 


sense of 


tinuing negotlauions 


finally 


1950. 


46 Conterence. and 


posal to hold two in 

Those who live in unitary states like 
Britain. France or Sweden often fail 
to appreciate to the full that a federal 
State Is a union of several sovereign- 


ties 


There are eleven seats of power 





cP 

BC'S PATTULLO: Frank opponent. 
Canada, not one. Within their own 
yrescribed areas of authority, the pro- 
Vincia vovernments are as autono- 
mous. or nearly so. as is the national 
When Ottawa calls a Dominion- 
Province Conterence (Will the adjec- 
tis Domu n have to go now, and 
ewe Wav to Natronal or some other 
ord tis not summoning a group 
Of supordinates., but a conterence ot 
peers it least In) some respects 
Just exactly what this relationship 

| ern In peace and war, Is not, 
tortunat 1 matter of complete 
eement between the national gov- 
nment nd the provinces It never 
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Ottawa ¢ 





EGGLESTON 


mirthuting Editor 





has been: and this is one of the under- 
lving disputes which have enlivened 
all Dominion-Provincial Conterences. 
There have always been potent cham- 
pions of provincial rights against the 
feared or suspected encroachments ot 
the alleged “centralizers” in the na- 
tional government, and there presum- 
ably always will be. There are some 
forces in Canada making for central- 


ization, and some centrifugal forces 


tending to enhance provincial powers. 





=P 


ONTARIO’S HEPBURN: Snag in ‘47. 


Some problems thought to be purely 
“local” at Contederation, such as edu- 
cation, road transport and social wel- 
fare, have not only proved to be 
enormously expensive, but have 
veloped some national characteristics 
Moreover, Confederation, the 
major provincial governments, with 
their hierarchy of civil servants, have 
tended to grow in prestige and power 


de- 


since 


until they threaten at times to over- 
shadow the national authority. 
Ever since Contederation, certain 


of the provinces have tended to pro- 
duce and sustain colorful leaders and 
The 
forming of the Dominion Cabinet in 
1867 tended to skim off and concen- 
trate at Ottawa for a while all the 


regional leaders of the time. 


champions of provincial rights 


ablest 
The new provincial governments had 
to be created trom. scratch, given a 
constitution, started off on their 
Way. It took time to grow a new crop. 
But when Sir Oliver Mowat left the 
Bench of Ontario in 
Premier of 
that 


were going to battle for 


and 


1872 to become 


Ontario, he soon served 


notice governments 

¢ their rights 
In the tollowing decade. he was active- 
ly joined by Fielding in Nova Scotia 
and Mercier in Quebec. 


provincial 


These three provincial premiers, in- 


deed, were the ringleaders in the first 


SIR JOHN A.: He brought press 


provincial conference called to n 
at Quebee City 
Mercier sought to cloak the meet 
in sanctity and tradition by repress 
ing it as another “Quebec Con! 
ence”, twehtv vears after Conted 
tion, to review the accomplishmy 
ot the first Quebec Conference 
1864, which had planned the ted 
union of Canada. To give color to 1 
interpretation, Mercier tried very | 


in October, 1887 





to persuade every provincial premier 


to come. and he even invited Sir J 
A. Macdonald to be present. 

Sir John A., however, regarde 
as a provincial revolt against him 
activated by party politics, and air 
at embarrassing the Conservative 
ministration at Ottawa. He not « 
declined the invitation to attend, 
he made it that he took st 
exception to the holding of 
provincial 
brought political pressure to bear 


clear 


suci 


ad 
LU 


j 


conterence at all He 


those two provinces with Conservative 


administrations, Prince Edward Is 


and BC, to stay away which 


did. The whole Conservative press ot 


Canada made tun of the meeting 
Ihe 1887 props 
important amendments to the cor 
tution, and “better terms”, but it | 
duced no results. In 1902, Pren 
S. N. Parent of Quebec tried ag 
A provincial conterence which be 
on December 18 of that year brot 
together all provinces except Ont 
and British Columbia. Sir Wi 
Laurier was said not to be untrien 
This time the delegates concentra 
on higher subsidies, and did not 


Conterence 


cuss the constitution. But there 
no immediate fruits, any more 
there had been in 1887. 


The first genuine Dominion-Pro 
Conference therefore. 
one called by Sir Wilfrid Laurie 
October, 1906. All the provinces 
tended. In the main the confer 
went smoothly, but Premier Ricl 
NicBride of British Columbia, a 

liant young barrister of Irish desc 


cial Was, 


stormed out of the conference in 
test against a conference decision 
Brittsh Columbia should 
more than $100,000 a year tot 
Vears to satisfy its claims for a sp 
grant. 

The next important conference 
in 1927, when both = constituth 


receive 
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So 


—- corto OF wD 


a 


mr 


neial Conference of January, 
ere crowded with far-reaching and 


nendment and “better terms” were 
cussed. It was held in prosperous 


imes and in a tranquil atmosphere. 


The economic depression, which 
‘an in 1929, rapidly changed for 
worse the fiscal standing of all the 
ovinces as well as the Dominion, 
d enormously increased the load of 
ial welfare services upon all gov- 
iments. There were numerous anx- 
is negotiations between Ottawa and 

provinces all through the 1930's. 
t it was not until December, 1935, 
en the Mackenzie King administra- 

had come back into power, that 
nlenary conference was again called. 
The Conference of 1935 found it- 
f with a top-heavy agenda of serious 
blems; it decided to reconvene in 
nuary, 1936. 


hat’s the “Climate’’? 


Much depends on the political 
imate” of these conferences, It so 
»pened in 1935-36 that there were 
eral provincial parties in power 
it across the Dominion, except in 
yerta, and the time seemed propi- 
is for a major forward step toward 
acceptable formula for amending 
constitution. But even with every- 
1g in its favor, unanimity proved 
be out of reach. Attorney-General 
B. McNair, reflecting the strong 
ovincialist” views of his colleagues, 
tably Hon. A. P. Paterson, cast a 
gative vote, Opposing any change in 
thod of amending the constitution. 
The five years which elapsed be- 
een 1936 and the Dominion-Pro- 
1941, 


ofound events. The Rowell-Sirois 
mmission had provided the na- 
nal government with a carefully- 
idied and radical proposal for a 
illocation of Dominion-Provincial 
sponsibilities and tax fields. The 


var had thrown colossal new burdens 


n the national government. In sharp 


facDonald, Garson, Douglas, 


lberta, 


me out of the 


ontrast with the decorum of earlier 
itherings, 


the 1941 conference was 
arked by the outspoken opposition 
Hepburn of Ontario, Aberhart of 
and Pattullo of BC; and it 
me to a futile end the second day. 
The 1945-46 Conference brought 
w problems and new champions of 
vincial rights. Drew, Duplessis, 
Man- 
ig and Hart were prominent in the 
ovincial sphere, St. Laurent, Isley 
d Claxton, as well as Prime Minister 


lackenzie King, for the Ottawa Gov- 


iment. The course of that Confer- 
ce is too well remembered to require 
ich attention here. Many of the 
me personalities will occupy key 
sts in the two conferences of 1950. 
inadians from coast to coast will 
pe for more constructive news than 
last three meetings 
tween Ottawa and the provinces. 

THIS WEEK, at a testimonial din- 
r to Hon. Hugues Lapointe in Que- 
c City, Prime Minister St. Laurent 


illed for an effort te maintain na- 


‘nal unity, “indispensable to the 
‘Ifare and progress of Canada.” 
Cooperation was the goal of the 
minion-Provincial conference on 
n. 10. Said he: “As everyone knows, 
e aim of this meeting is to complete 
e transfer from London to Cana- 
in authorities jurisdiction over our 
stitution.” 


Santa Claus, C.O.D. 


Mobilized and For Hire, 
Saint Nick Visits Ontario Towns 
Atop Mile-and-a-Half Parade 


by Ronald J. Cooke 


BESIDES its many claims to fame, 
Windsor, Ont., can also be credited 
with another first: it’s the only town 
in the Dominion which manufactures 
a Christmas parade for rent. And the 
whole thing started when Santa Claus 
threw a bag of candies with misguided 
zeal and instead of landing in the 
hands of an eager youngster the pack- 
age broke a bystander’s glasses. 

“It was a lucky break for me,” 
Mr. Benjamin G. Matlock whose 
home-made $80,000, mile and a half- 
long parade this year plays in 20 cities 
from Oshawa to Sarnia. 

Before the war Santa Claus official- 
ly arrived on Windsor’s main streets 
atop a bus whose appearance was 
slightly reminiscent of last 
Christmas tree. A little later, Mr. Mat- 
lock observes, the local merchants de- 
cided to pay $2,000 for a travelling 
U.S. parade. But the parade ran into 
a hurricane in Buffalo and by the 
time it got to Windsor it resembled a 
shipwrecked liner after 30 days at sea. 

Both the eye-glass incident and the 
imported fizzle made it clear to 46- 
year-old Matlock that a city the size 
of Windsor should have a parade 
which would be equal to that put on 
by the big department stores in other 
cities. 

Two and a half years ago he ap- 
proached the Windsor Chamber of 
Commerce and showed them a few 
small models of floats which he felt 
resembled the type of parade he had 
in mind. 

“There were six floats to be mount- 
ed on trucks and eight more which 
would be built on trailers and pulled 
by automobiles which I figured I 
could borrow from somewhere,” he 
relates. “Those who saw the models 
were enthusiastic and the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association immediately rais- 
ed $3,500—which was the rental fee 
I was asking Windsor for in advance.” 

Matlock then went to the bank and 
on the strength of his first contract 
borrowed $5,000 more. By May he 
had hired six full-time people, all 
of whom started to work in a recon- 
verted stable just outside of Windsor. 


Says 


year’s 


“After half the floats were made I 
started running short of cash,” reports 
Matlock, “so I sent out circular letters 
to all the towns in a 100-mile area sug- 
gesting that I'd be glad to put on a 
parade for them. All it would cost 
would be between $400 and $3,500 
depending on the size of the city. I 
was amazed when 16 towns asked for 
reservations and enclosed payments.” 


On the Road 

On November 6, 1948 the caval- 
cade rolled away from the big white 
wooden building known as Santa’s 
Workshop, and Matlock’s crew were 
on their way to play their first town. 

When Windsor was importing their 
= ides they aways had difficulty in 
> big cities got 
= choice dates close to Christmas 
while the smaller localities such as 
Windsor had to be satisfied with late 
October and early November engage- 





ments. 
“Because Windsor has given me my 
start,” reports Matlock, “I offered 


them first choice and they chose De- 
cember the sixth. This was the date 
when the merchants figured a parade 
would spark the shopping season.” 

Last year there were a few hitches. 
For example it wasn’t always easy to 
get. a local band to handle ‘the music 
end. Sometimes folks weren't too oblig- 
ing about lending thcir cars to pull 
floats through the main streets. There 
was another problem too. Because of 
enthusiastic booking, errors were made 
in dates so that it often happened 
that there would be four or five days 
between engagements. 

At the end of the season the parade 
man found that most of his profits had 
gone to maintain his crews. “I made a 
little profit,” he relates, “but nothing 
close to what I'd figured on paper.” 

Nevertheless the parade idea had 
caught on and this year 20 towns 
eagerly signed for the show. 

Matlock decided to put every penny 
he received back into the show with 
the result that in 1949 his parade has 


grown to 22 huge floats. There are 





FLOATS such as this, inspired by popular stories, are designed by Matlock. 
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BEN MATLOCK: 


Santa’s agent. 
now nine tractors and almost as many 
trucks to handle the transportation. 
Moreover, each float has been equip- 
ped with a recording machine so that 
there is plenty of music. Floats have 
been animated too so that the elves 
who work on the 50-foot Santa float 
for instance, make all their movements 
to appropriate sound. In order to give 
this particular display a lifelike ap- 
pearance, an extension has been added 
to the exhaust pipe which comes up 
through a hearth in the center of thé 
float and belches real smoke, made by 
adding casite to the motor fuel. 
Matlock intends to renovate his floats 
annually and he starts work on them 
right after Christmas. “It’s always De- 
cember,” he moans. “I’m so busy that 
I’m still sporting the haircut I got last 
September.” 

Parades and animated figures are 
nothing new for this Windsorite. For 
14 years he was head animator of 
parades for a department store in De- 
troit, and he still gets ribbed about the 
mechanical cow he built for a Windsor 
dairy. 

“I've been doodling ever since I 
was a kid in Leamington,” says Mat- 
lock, who with his family lives in a 
house adjoining his workshop. “Give 
me a piece of paper and the first thing 
I do is draw a screwy design.” 

To get ideas for his floats he makes 
up nursery rhymes. Then he draws 
what he thinks are the types of char- 
acters necessary to portray his 
thoughts. He also has what is probab- 
ly the most complete library of fairy 

ile books in Canada. 

After he gets an idea on paper he 
makes a model of it and the produc- 
tion department takes it from there. 
The figure is made up of chickenwire, 
and the frame is covered with latex— 
a form of workable rubber. 

After that, voluminous quantities of 
paint are added and the character is 
finished except for mounting on the 
float and given animation. For exam- 
ple, one display is a replica of a Viking 
ship and this floats up and down on a 
sea of blue canvas. A hidden loud- 
speaker plays nautical music. 

The great armada of floats stands 
around Matlocks’ 3% acre property 
most of the year. “I think that my two 
youngsters get more fun out of my 
job than anyone else,” say Matlock. 

“For them it is always Christmas—but 
I can’t escape it either. Because I’m 
always haunted by Christmas future.” 
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CAROLLERS herald the opening of the Coventry Cycle mystery revised 
hy Playwright Robertson Davies (left,) in Peterborough, Ont. 


and presented 


“CHRISTUS 
NATUS 
a 


by Rev. J. Donald L. Howson 


Cycle Mystery in 
Larry Henderson. 
—W. O. Crompton 


Wakefield 
Wednesday Night's 


HOLY 
Toronto. 


FAMILY in the New Play 
Joseph is CBC 


Society s 


piayead by 





ADORATION of the Magi in the Peterborough mystery. Since play called 
for a church setting in medieval times there is little or no problem in stagin 


1iIS is the time of year when hun- 

dreds of people will fill theatres, 

churches and town halls to witness 
the dramatization of the Birth of 
Christ. From Halifax to Vancouver 
there has been an increase in the popu- 
larity of religious drama and it seems 
that the Santa Claus parade is no 
longer the only Yuletide attraction in 
the modern world. 

Three years ago the New Play So- 
ciety in Toronto gave its first annual 
presentation of a series of mystery 
plays (from the Wakefield cycle) and 
included the old story of the three 
shepherds and _ the _ sheep-stealer 
“Mak”. Mak steals a sheep, takes it 
home and lays it in the cradle so 
that when the angry shepherds come 
to his house to claim their own they 
are momentarily duped. This play is 
significant in that it shows that piety, 
the theatre and fun were not strange 
bedfellows in medieval days and that 
the reverence of the worshippers was 
not endangered by the introduction 
into the Christ story of a little honest 
slapstick. 

Another annual revival of an old 
mystery play (from the Coventry cycle) 
is done in Peterborough, Ont. by 
Robertson Davies and his revised ver- 
sion was also done in St. Simon's 


PLAYERS in the Coventry mystery presented in the 


Simon's, Fredericton, are drawn 


from 
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Presbyterian Church, Fredericton with 
a cast drawn largely from the faculiy 
and student body of the University 
New Brunswick. 

The upsurge in religious drama is 
an encouraging aspect of our cultural 
life whether one views it from the 
religious or from the dramatic point 
of view. It is to be hoped that the 1 
vival will not confine itself to the de- 
piction only of the Birth of Christ. At 
a very early period—certainly by the 
fifth century AD—it was usual on 
special occasions to increase the dra- 
matic elements of worship by pre- 
senting living pictures, illustrating the 
Old Testament and Gospel narratives 
Around the ninth century the idea 
became popular of introducing short 
songs into the offices of the Church 
with words apportioned to two or 
more characters. Since the masses 
were uneducated and illiterate the im- 
pact of the old stories was brought 
home by means of an increasing use 
of living pictures and pageants. 

With the increasing popularity 
these liturgical dramas many of the 
people became filled with the desire to 
act the stories of the faith. By t 
eleventh century the custom of P 
senting “plays of the people” was pre 
alent and the productions were do 


author's church, 


the University of New Brunswi 


Amel 
i Sal 








in the native tongue. This was the be- 
sinning of the Mystery plays, their 
purpose being to set forth the central 
mystery of the Redemption of the 
orld as accomplished by the Incar- 


ition, Passion and _ Resurrection. 
“rom there it was but a step to the 
liracle plays about the saints and to 
\legorical plays to illustrate the prac- 
cal application of the Christian faith 
, individual lives. These were under- 
iken by the Guilds and each Guild 
iad one of a series which they present- 
d on wagons drawn from station to 
ation in the towns, during religious 
estivals such as Whitsunday or Lam- 
as Tide. About 1400 or so there were 
alf a dozen cycles in England and 
rese. depicted the whole course of 
ligion from Creation to Judgment. 
Contemporary religious drama, how- 
er, is in a somewhat different posi- 
yn: in the Middle Ages, religious 
ama was the only drama. Now it ts 
it one of many and while every at- 
mpt is made to give the revivals of 
e Miracle and Mystery intelligibility 
nd appeal to the modern mind they 
‘main essentially medieval in spirit 
id outlook. A number of attempts 
ive been made to write contempo- 
ry religious drama which embodies 
ie qualities of modern secular drama. 





PANTOMIMES are also a Yuletide 
istom. The costume design for the 
Winnipeg Ballet's version of Thack- 
ray's “The Rose and The Ring’ was 
lone by Madame Pauline Boutal. 
he Canterbury festival of Worship 
nd Art has indicated that there is an 
wareness of its value. Written for 
his festival, T.S. Eliot's “Murder in 
he Cathedral” and Dorothy Savers’ 
The Zeal of Thy House” are tine 
ivs by any. standards 
steps in the right direction but what 
those who are interested in religious 


These are 


jrama must do ts to create plays which 
ulfil the needs of the public of our 
lay. Lister Sinclair’s “The Man in the 
Blue Moon,” while scarcely pure re- 
igious drama and possessing many 
flaws is suggestive of this aim. 


Medieval drama had the qualities 
it life and spirit because it ministered 
o those needs. To the medieval mind 
t bore the same naive appeal that the 
nany children’s pantomimes, which 
re also a feature of this season all 
ver Canada, have for their young 
spectators. If something of this is in- 
ected into the present trickle of reli- 
ious drama, there is every reason to 
relieve that that trickle will become a 
freshly flowing, widely visited stream. 


The Truxton and the 


A Story of St. Lawrence, Nfld. 
And How Two Shipwrecks 
Become a Hospital 


by William Hogg 





DYING Pollux heels over. 


UNTIL RECENT YEARS — before 
international fame came to St. Law- 
Newfoundland—it was only 
a fishing Before fluorspar 
mining became their chief occupation, 
its sturdy men and women wrested a 
precarious living from the sea. More 
than one St. Lawrence man was lost 
in the storms that lash the coast. 

For these seven vears, St. Lawrence 
has waited for a hospital. In the fluor- 
spar mines hard-rock-mining with 
all its risk, 600 to 700 feet under- 
there have been one or two 
serious accidents over the vears. There 
are the usual run of minor accidents 
requiring medical and sometimes hos- 
pital care, and for these there is a 
resident doctor at St. Lawrence. and 
a hospital 15 miles away 

A hospital, it was said, would ease 
the minds of the miners whose fami- 
lies are virtually isolated during the 
winter months, and who shudder to 
think of their wives or children in 
need of hospital care when the high- 
wav is closed in from November until 
around the middle of May. How St 


Lawrence got a hospital is a stor 


rence, 
village. 


ground 


which has tragedy, danger and a little 
honest heroism: it’s really the story of 
a shipwreck 

In outline, the story 
of the Truxton and Pollux has fad 
much telling: how the two American 


of the wreck 


ships the overage destrover and the 
freighter Pollux—were part of a con- 
voy heading across Placentia Bay for 
the American naval base at Argentia 
and how they went on the rocks 
But the amazing details of individ- 
ual heroism, obscured by wartime 
secrecy. are not so well known. You 
can find them in the pages of an offi- 
cial report made by H. W. Quinton, 
who was appointed investigating mag- 
Minister of 
Government. 


istrate and who its now 
Finance in the Nfld 
The destrover Truxton was W reck- 


eeeccccccccsccccscscecsseucescesvecccccsecesusenscsaneseseceeoees 


WILLIAM 


news Staft 


HOGG iw oon the CBC 


203 American sailors were lost in icy 


Pollux 


—U.S. Navy 


waters. 


ed at 4.30 a.m., February 18, 1942, 
in Chambers Cove, which is dominat- 
ed by a headland known as Chambers 
Points. The Truxton struck between 
two small islands in the centre of the 
cove. The freighter foundered later 
that day, and of the 442 men aboard 
—voung American navy men—203 
vere lost and about 239 were saved. 
Magistrate Quinton put down a 
\ivid word-picture of the scene:- 
“There are no inhabitants of Cham- 
sers Cove, consequently the news of 
the stranding [of the Truxton] did not 
reach St. Lawrence until four hours 
afterwards. Since there are no eve- 
Witnesses of what happened between 
the time of stranding and daylight, 
it is presumed that most of the men 
were clinging to their ship during 
those hours 
“Because of an offshore wind, the 
sea at that time was fairly smooth, 
and some time after dawn broke four 
men of the Truxton reached the shore 
by means of a raft. While three of 
them remained exhausted at the top 
of the clitf, the other managed to reach 
Ironsprings Mine and there communi- 
cated the news of the stranding to the 
miners at about 8.30 a.m. on Feb. 18. 
+ 


“About one half of the members 
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of the company of the U.S. Destroyer 
Truxton was thrown or Swept into 
the sea by the time the first rescuers 
arrived at the top of the cliff at Cham- 
bers Cove. The other half were still 
clinging desperately to the wreck over 
which wild seas were sweeping by 
now. One half of the ship had broken 
off and become partially submerged, 
and from this section the fuel oil 
from the ship’s tanks had poured out 
and spread over the waters of the cove. 

“Many men, strong swimmers as 
they were, found themselves helpless 
when they reached this thick blanket 
of oil in their shorewards swim. Many 
of them who lost their lives were 
smothered and blinded in this oily 
water near the shore. : 


Fruits of Labor 


“Meanwhile the rescuers on the 
cliff tops prepared ropes and lowered 
each other in turn, over the cliffs to 
bring up the survivors. Numbers of 
men also stationed themselves on the 
beaches below the cliffs to help the 
wrecked seamen ashore. 43 men were 
brought out of the jaws of death.” 
Most of those lost were dragged down 
by fuel oil congealed on their life- 
jackets into a huge blob so heavy that 
it sometimes took eight men to drag 
survivors or bodies up the cliffside. 

Looking back on it now. the peo- 
ple of St. Lawrence remember the 
wreck of the Truxton and the Pollux, 
and how the entire village and the in- 
habitants of the nearby community of 
Lawn turned out to the rescue. But 
all seem mildly surprised that their vil- 
lage should be internationally known 
for what the late President Roosevelt 
called their “magnificent and 


cour- 
ageous work.” 

Not only did Mr. Roosevelt ac- 
knowledge publicly their courage and 
sacrifice, but in spite of wartime dis- 
tractions, he personally recommended 
to Congress that a suitable memorial 
should be built in the Newfoundland 
village to express appreciation “of 
your heroic action which is typical of 
the history of your proud sea-faring 
community 

This month, more than seven years 
after receiving the late president’s 
recommendation, Congress gave the 
yposal its blessing. On October 17, 
passed and sent to the 
White House a resolution to build and 
present to the people of St. Lawrence: 


ne hospital at a cost of $375,000. 





e Senate 


4 


} : Kiss a 
ore , A ai. ae 





SLEEPY fishing village, St. 


Lawrence, 


—A. A. Giovanni 
turned out in force for heroic task. 
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Churchill's Daughter 


by Margaret E. Ness 


“CHARMING” was the word most 
frequently used to describe Sarah 
Churchill last Spring when she flew 
over from Britain for the Byline Ball, 
staged by the Toronto Women’s and 
Men’s Press Clubs. One feminine 
columnist even complimented Papa 
Winston on Sarah’s good manners. 

In this age of self-interest and push, 
it is refreshing to meet someone like 
Sarah Churchill. She has a quiet 
friendliness, no 
airs, no tempera- 
ment. SN met her 
again this sum- 
mer at a Cape 

Cod playhouse, 
shintn in the 
“The Philadelphia 
Story — now on 
tour. “How nice 
to see you,” was 
cana GUeem all she said but 

with warmth and 

She chatted about the Ball: 
remembered unimportant bits 





sincerity. 
actually 
of information about the Clubs — no 
perfunctory interest there 

During the “props” rehearsal (she 
and co-star Jeffrey Lynn had just ar- 
rived), she suggested a few position 
changes: asked the director what he 
thought. You could see him relaxing. 
He knew then he wasn't going to have 
to deal with an 

Sarah is thoughtful of others. It’s 
a rare gift that ought to be more gen- 
erally cultivated. She knows that her 
Churchill name brings more publicity 
to her than to Jeffrey Lynn. She can't 
change that. But she does see that 
they have separate press interviews so 
that Lynn isn’t overshadowed 


autocratic star. 


Just recently Sarah was married to 
handsome British photographer An- 
tony Beauchamp. SN met him when 
he flew up to join Sarah during the 
week “The Philadelphia Story” played 
Toronto. He’s nice enough for Sarah: 
that says a lot. : 

The Churchill name has been a 
serious handicap to Sarah the actress. 


Winston Churchill's name _ always 
crops up wherever Sarah goes. 
“Daughter of Winston” is almost 


attempted to get 
once. She 


a tag Sarah 


away from the name 
tried out for a Cochran’ chorus 
line under an assumed name, 


only to be called by her right name. 


The story 


her father whether or not she should 


circulates that she asked 


take another name and he replied that 
he could manage to bear up under 
anvthing she did 

And the latest Winston story is a 
delightful one. Seems Canadian Mar- 
garet Bannerman, playing Sarah's 
mother in the play, has a line in which 
she says to Sarah, “I received a simple 
statement from vour father’. In a 
first New York rehearsal, Miss Ban- 
nerman could not resist a sotto voce 
ad lib and followed the line with 
“Blood, Sweat and Tears.” Needless 
to say it broke up the rehearsal. 

The late Philip Barry was most en- 
thusiastic about Miss Churchill in the 
role he wrote for Katharine Hepburn. 





A Talk with Professor E. K. Brown 
And Some Facts about the State 
Of the Nation's Fiction. 


by Melwyn Breen 


THOSE who define a university lec- 
ture as a mechanical process whereby 
the content of a professor’s notebook 
is transferred to that of a student 
without going through the mind of 
either, have never been exposed to 
the mind and imagination of a schol- 
ar as fine as Professor E. K. Brown. 
The incumbent last month of Univer- 
sity College’s sober Alexander Foun- 
dation lectures in English literature, 
Dr. Brown has been responsible for 
the opening of many literary vistas to 
hundreds of Canadian scholars. 

The Alexander Foundation lectures 
are given each year in tribute to Pro- 
fessor W. J. Alexander, first Profes- 
sor of English at University College 
of the University of Toronto. Profes- 
sor Alexander occupied the chair of 
English from 1889 to 1926 and in 
1929 the Foundation was set up to 
invite outstanding men of English let- 
ters to speak to the student body on 
some subject within the field. Among 
those invited to the University as 
Alexander lecturers have been Stoll 
and Harrison, the Shakespeare men, 
the late Professor Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard and the late Professor G. G. 
Sedgewick, UBC's beloved Professor 
of English and Head of the Depart- 
ment. Dr. Brown is unique among the 
succession of brilliant men who have 
undertaken the series in that he is the 
first actual student of Professor Alex- 
ander to be invited. 


Richardson to Malraux 


Edward Killoran Brown is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Toronto 
(BA) and the University of Paris 
(Docteur-és-Lettres). In 1929 he was 
lecturer in English at University Col- 
lege, in 1931, Assistant Professor. In 
1935 he went to the University of 
Manitoba as Professor of English and 
Head of the Department, then re- 
turned to UC in 1938 as a full pro- 
fessor. He was Professor of English 
and Head of the Department at 
Cornell from 1941 to 1944 and is now 
Professor of English at the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Brown’s subject for the Alexan- 
der lectures was “Rhythm in the 
Novel,” and though it was tough 
sledding for the unalert, Hart House 
Theatre was packed for the four lec- 
tures it took to cover his thoughts on 
the subject. It centred on the works of 
E. M. Forster. The final lecture, on 
Forster’s “A Passage to India,” was 
delivered to a throng that overflowed 
into the theatre lobby. The text of his 
lectures will be published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press early in the 
new year. : 

Dr. Brown delivered his lectures 
with the emphatic force of plain 
terms. He eschewed tricks of rhetoric 
and furbelows of euphuism, and spoke 
from a sure grasp of a subject he 
knows thoroughly from Richardson 
to Malraux. His themes were rich 


ETT tenets snenennsen 


Man of Letters 


with literary allusions and thus were 
a joy to the enquiring mind. His 
platform delivery is businesslike and 
firm but his private conversation is 
relaxed and no less free-flowing. Both 
his lectures and his conversation 
represent the mind of a man at ease 
with even the ultimate difficulties of 
the written word. 

It was in this relaxed manner that 
Dr. Brown had some private words to 
say to SATURDAY NIGHT about the 
state of the nation’s fiction. Deep in 
an easy chair in Hart House’s staid 
Senior Common Room, he listed what 
he considers to be the three main 
obstacles in the way of the develop- 
ment of our literature. These are: the 
scarcity of retail outlets where books 
can be bought or even examined; the 
scarcity of unbiased criticism; and the 
self-defeating attitude of the writers 
themselves. 

“There was a time,” he says, “when 
the cities were filled with bookstores 





—Gordon Jarrett 


PROFESSOR E. K. BROWN 


dealing in new and used books, where 
you went to browse and where the 
buying of books was a matter of 
course. Now what do you see? In 
place of the secondhand books there 
are greeting cards, and somewhere 
between the perfume and the china- 
ware there may be a shelf of books— 
mainly for the pocket.” So much for 
the state of bookselling in the cities; 
in the smaller communities, he points 
out, there are very few bookstores of 
any kind. “How many people order 
books directly from a publisher or 
even from a department store cata- 
logue? No, the public has to see the 
book before it can be persuaded to 
buy.” 

The second problem—the problem 
of unbiased criticism—is virtually the 
ancient struggle between Town and 
Gown. “There are two types of crit- 
icism going on in Canada: newspaper 


and academic. The newspaperme: 
seem to have chips on their shoulders 
—if a book is written by an academ- 
ician that seems to be enough to con 
demn it before the paper is off th: 
outside. Take the case of Barker Fair 
ley’s first book on Goethe—came ou: 
in 1932. A Toronto critic—who ough 
to know better—gave it quite a rak 
ing although he showed a rather em 
barrassing unfamiliarity with the sub 
ject of Professor Fairley’s book.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Brow: 
pointed out, the academicians are no 
entirely blameless. “There’s a super 
cilious or patronizing air often detect 
able in academic appraisals of Cana 
dian work because it is Canadian 
Surely there is some common objec 
tive ground on which the two camps 
can approach Canadian work withou 
sacrificing principles.” 


The Third Strike 


The third problem is the attituae 
of Canadian writers towards their 
craft. “The first question a would-b¢ 
writer seems to ask a_ practising 
writer or an editor or a publisher is 
how do I go about marketing my 
stuff? It’s not very often you can find 
a writer willing to discuss the tech 
niques and problems connected with 
writing. Most of the time the attitude 
seems to be: just where can I make 
money and where can I make it fast? 
Of course, the answer is that if that 
is the purpose of turning one’s hand 
to writing one is very obviously in the 
wrong business.” 

Dr. Brown also hit at the Canadian 
publisher who refuses to take a chance 
on Canadian work. “The way things 
stand,” he observes, “a Canadian au- 
thor is advised to submit his manu- 
script to an American firm. If it’s 
accepted and published in the States 
it will get just as big a sale in Canada 
as it would if it were published here.” 
However, he points out that the Cana 
dian publisher is a much-maligned 
creature seen as an ogre deliberately 
dedicated to the stamping out of Ca 
nadian effort. “Writers are not sup 
posed to understand the intricacies o! 
marketing. All they understand is that 
the budget for advertising which the 
publisher has set aside seems calcu 
lated to force his work into the liter 
ary sea with a quite soundless splash.” 

In 1943 Dr. Brown published 4 
very useful little book entitled “On 
Canadian Poetry,” which serves as ‘ 
handbook and introduction to th 
field. When asked if he planned t 
give us a book “On the Canadiar 
Novel” he said, “I had hoped when ! 
did that book that there might be a 
series of them covering the arts im 
Canada—you know: ‘On Canadian 
Sculpture,” ‘On Canadian Painting, 
‘On Canadian Music’ and so on. And 
I certainly hoped there’d be one on 
Canadian fiction. I don’t suppose I"! 
ever find the time to tackle the prob 
lem myself: perhaps someone ca 
persuade Professor McGillivray of th 
University of Toronto Quarterly t 
take it on. I think a series like tha 
might do a great deal of good in show 
ing Canadian artists—and the pub! 
—just what has been done and 
would also show what there is still 
be done. Come to think of it—v« 
could have an annual series.” 
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anada: 


BRITISH BLOW 


HOUGH there had been signs it 
ould happen, Canadians as a whole, 
id Canadian farmers especially were 
1ocked by last week's news that Brit- 
n would not renew the food con- 
icts for 1950. 
Food products have long been Can- 
ia’s largest exports and biggest pro- 
icer of national income, and Britain 
been the largest market. If food 
xports were cut off, or nearly cut 
, the effects would be seen in un- 
mployment in the cities as well as on 
he farms, since the farm population 
ordinarily the largest group buver 
f Canadian manufactured goods. But 
rpluses would not be an active prob- 
m until 1950 crops were harvested, 
id Canada thus had time to consider. 
see also BUSINESS ANGLE, page 33, 
nd THE Economy, page 34 


ge W. Arthur Irwin, 51, Editor of 
Maclean’s Magazine, is to succeed 
Ross McLean as Film Commissioner 

the National Film Board early in 
inuary. Mr. Irwin was born at Ayr, 
Universities of 
\fanitoba and Toronto, served over- 
eas in World War I, became a re- 
sorter for the Mail and Empire in 
920 and a feature writer for The 
ohe, Toronto, 1923-25, when he 
ined Maclean’s. 


British Columbia: 
FOREIGN BOTTOMS 


\RGOES from West Coast ports 
sill be carried in more foreign bot- 
ms mext year. As a result of the 
sovernment’s new shipping policy, it 
expected that two-thirds or more of 


the 18 ships that regularly operate out 


‘f Vancouver and Victoria will soon 
e transferred to foreign registry or 
tied up in port 

Reason for the paring of the deep- 
ea fleet is the announcement that the 
hipping subsidy will operate next year 
n a cut-down basis. Only about 40 of 
anada’s 118 ships will receive the 
$3,000,000 bonus. The rest of the 


shipping will be sold to other coun- 


ries, 

Federal Government spokesmen ex- 
lained that in the event of war, Can- 
da would depend heavily on a pro- 
osed allied defence shipping pool. 
Shipping men were eaught flat-footed 

the news, and could not predict the 
volume of business their lines would 
carry in 1950. 

Typical were the remarks of John 


Rosene, President of Western Canada 
Steamships, Ltd., largest Vancouver 
Operator: “We're just sitting tight 
until we get some details.” 

For others the details would be 
painful. With the Canadian deepsea 
fleet cut by at least two-thirds, several 
hundred seamen would have to find 
new jobs ashore. 


Manitoba: 


FOR CITY SLICKERS 


AFTER consulting his caucus, Prem- 
ier Campbell has decided the Province 
will not enter the rent control field 
and has so informed Mr. Abbott 
“The Manitoba government,” he said 
in a letter to the Finance Minister. 
“has not changed its view that war- 
time rent control, and consequently 
de-control, should be completed by 
those authorities who have the experi- 
ence and knowledge as well as staff 
to complete the process in an orderly 
manner.” 

Mr. Campbell’s decision followed a 
caucus of new MLA’s and also dis- 
cussion of the problem by the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet. The rural members, 
perhaps because there is no rental 


control problem in their territories, 
were not in favor of entering the field 
and one declared himself in favor of 
high rents because “country boys 
would not be so tempted to come in- 
to the city.” 


HEALTH NOTE 


WHILE Mr. Campbell was refusing 
to go into the rental business, civic 
authorities were refusing to enter 
further into public health. Establish- 
ment of a public diagnostic service in 
Winnipeg under the Manitoba Health 
Service Act was “neither feasible nor 
desirable,” the city health committee 
has decided. 

The committee’s report pointed to 
the high cost to the city of such a 
i ated $216,000 based 
on a a population of 235,000; and also 

red to existing diagnostic facili- 
ties aaa are already provided for 

55,000 Winnipegers under the Mani- 
toba Medical Health services and 
more restricted facilities provided an- 
other 150,000 under the Manitoba 
Health services plan 





Alberta: 


AN OPEN DOOR 
THE IDEA of a closed shop for farm- 


ers is being pushed in Alberta; but 
present evidence is that i 
ent Alberta farmer, especially in the 
southern half of the Pro vince, wants 
no part of it 

The idea came from Farmers’ Union 
of Alberta, a fairly new organization 
which grew out of two o Ider ones — 
the once-powerful United Farmers of 
Alberta and the Alberta Farmers’ 
Union. The FUA’s original proposal 
was that membership in the Union 
should be made compulsory for all 
farmers in the Province and that dues 
should be collected by municipal dis- 
tricts through the tax-rolls. 

Later, this was whittled down to a 
suggestion merely that the municipal 
districts should collect dues al ong with 





COMMONS AT WORK.—Here is the House of Commons hard at work during 


its recent session. Along the left side of the chamber is the solid block of Liberal 


members with Prime Minister St. Laurent 


é ' 
sitting opposite the centre table in the 


middle of the House. The overflow Liberal members sit in the upper-right-hand 


corner, on the left of Speaker Ross 
the opposition, sits across from the Prime 
from the Progressive Conservatives are 


the C:C.F. 


MacDonaid. George Drew, leader of 


Minister, and towards the camera 


and Social Credit Group 
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—Globe ond Mail 


Film Commissioner IRWIN 


and that farmers should 
be left free to “contract out” of mem- 
riting a letter once a year. 
This srapen was adopted by a slen- 
der majority at the FUA’s convention 
this month 

The unofficial reaction of farmers 
was swift and pointed. Of 117 farmers 
polled by The Calgary Herald, 106, 
including 38 out of 39 members of the 
FUA who were questioned — con- 
demned the whoie idea “Stalin is in 
Russia,” said one non-member farmer. 


“Let’s keep him there 





Ontario: 


LET THE BUYER . 
HOW FAR should government 


protection of the individual? 
That was the Ontario Government's 
main worrv in housing last week 
The unhappy fact that many people 
buy houses as casually as they do an 
: Government 





zo in 


ice cream cone had 


a quandary 

A few months ago in the Toronto 
suburbs an 84-home housing project 
known as “Pelmo Park” collapsed 

With only 6 houses completed the 
project went broke. Buyers lost $93,- 
500 in down payments. 

A Government appointed commis- 
sioner, Judge Ian Macdonnell, report- 
ed last week (in a 92-page finding) 
doubt whether anything could be sal- 
aged through bank kruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

‘No criminal proceedings were rec- 
ommended. The blame was put on 
a. and over-selling. 


The were all indications that the 
frame if not the foundation of the 
frenzied postwar housing boom was 


shaky in spots 

But what to do? 

Premier Frost who is essentially a 
free enterpriser doesn't believe in tying 
any strings on the construction indus- 
try that aren't absolutely necessary. 

‘Judge ze Macdonnell didn’t call for any 
definite Government re gul auon, except 
for tightening up present Mechanics’ 
Lien Act and Real Estate and Busi- 
ness Brokers’ Act incidental stipula- 
— He definitely said it would be 
a “dangerous precedent” for the Gov- 
ernment to reimburse the Pelmo Park 
victims 

But Opposition Leader E. B. Jol- 


liffe was calling for a Housing Com- 
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mission. In the press there had been 
suggestions that housing contractors 
come under provincial licence. And 
generally pressure was on the govern- 
ment to do something 

Mr. Frost, who doesn't believe in 
jerry-building, by government or any- 
one else, however, was taking his 
time. He was considering what was 


to be done 


New Brunswick 
NOISY OYSTERS 


NEW BRUNSWICK today is Can- 
ada’s leading oyster-producing prov- 
ince, having taken over the leader 
ship held so many vears by Prince 
Edward Island. A “crop” worth more 
than a million dol- 
lars. and amounting to more than 
7,000,000 pounds, is being harvested 
this vear on the northern and eastern 
shoreline 


quarter ot a 


Market observers predict that with 


continued intelligent management. 
this phase of the New Brunswick 
fishing industry could be increased 


tenfold in value. 
They base this view on the fact 
the harvest 


comes not from public ovster beds, 


that a farge percentage of 





accessible to all fishermen. but from 

OVster “farms cultivated on 
scientific lines 

As an illustration of what can be 


done, thev point to enterprising Sam 
Andrews of Upper! Shippegan, NB. 
who Operates three seafood restaur- 
ants in Montreal and thus has a steady 
market for the oyster vield from his 
2S-acre under-water farm in Shippe- 
gan Bay. He acquired an interest in 
Ovster-breeding vears ago when he 
S an emplovee ot the 


a Algonquin 
Hotel at St 


Andrews-by-the-Sea, on 


New Brunswick's south coast. and 
} : ' : 
Jearned from the fisheries biological 
Station there how OVster production 
can be n ged and multiplied 

EXTENSIVE deposits of limestone 


underlie New Brur swick’s soil. Sev- 
eral quarrving fir 








g ms t the stone 
as agric crop conditioner 
and for use by pulp mills and other 
industries. O sn fraction of 
the imestone resources has been eX; 
pi t [ A Nec Sse local de- 
m d Is t nd the product is too 
h De moved lo distances by 

Ni ‘ export outlet 

IS sight. Bost sources Sav. ar 
I t ympiete for a 
$> ( ( s é he estab 
N I 1 d féd b 

I ‘ ( t sported hy 
water from Sev Islands, Que. This 
nm IS¢ New Brunswick 
S S X n the steel-mak 

ng process. limestone mixes with the 
impure ingredients ir the raw molten 
Steel and forms a slag which sinks to 


the bottom of the tank, permitting the 


p stc t ne off 
I yn the € m leoking 
to New Brunswick. provincial min- 
i off Ss sa s that abundant 
¢ star f tah e ch mical content 


to vear-around ship 
pin facilities at the Port of Saint 
broken-up 


nr Ar ro » 
I y ence cargoes O 


rock can be moved cheaply by water 








4 SENSITIVE FINGER and a critical eye guide Montreal and New York 


buyers at Hudson’s Bay Co.'s first fur auction in Canada. Sales of $750,000 


were registered. Montreal may 


Saskatchewan: 
RUMBLES FROM THE LOBBY 


WHILE Ottawa struggled with 1950 
food contracts with Britain and the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
wrestled with problems of production 
and markets. Walter Tucker, Saskat- 
chewan Liberal leader, last week ad- 








TOO DEEPLY ROOTED 


vocated the lifting of all tariffs against 

British goods 
Immediately. he 

from the recently organized Saskatch- 


received support 


ewan Farmers Union, headed by J. L. 
Phelps, a former CCF cabinet min- 
ister. Phelps said Saskatchewan Farm- 
ers would have to ask the Dominion 
to declare the prairies a free trading 
area and the port of Churchill a free 
entry for British | § 
destined for the prairie market. This 
was the first manifestation by Phelps 
and the SFL 


to carry out its expressed intention of 


port ol goods, 


of the union’s readiness 


acting as a pressure group on behalt of 
farmers of the province 

Tucker's advocacy of the lifting of 
trade barriers Was made in an address 
at the town of Milestone, south of 
Regina. at a Liberal meeting He said 
it Was essential that some nation take 
a collapse of the 


economy of the western democracies. 


the lead to avert 


soon become the world fur trading centre. 


Quebec: 
A RAISED EYEBROW 


THERE were no candles on the auc- 
tioneer’s table, as had been in Gallo- 
wav's Coffee House in London 280 
vears ago. But the buyers’ interest in 
the furs offered for sale was just as 
intense and their means of bidding 
just as subtle—a raised ey ebrow here, 
a twitching nose there. 

By nightfall, as the 100-odd buyers 
from all parts of Canada and the 
United States headed tor home, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had passed 
an important milestone: it had held 
its first fur auction sale in Canada. 
No longer will the Company conduct 
“Private Henceforth 
the pelts will go on the block, and 
fur buyers predict that within a short 
time Montreal will be firmly estab- 
lished as one of the world’s important 
fur trading centres. 

To open their new three-quarter 
million doliar building on Dorchester 
Street. The Bay offered for sale a 
collection of 40.000 wild and ranch 
mink pelts. Next month, on January 
16, every type of skin will go on the 


block. 


Treaty” sales 


Newfoundland: 


SIGN HERE 


CHRISTMAS started early for postal 
officials in Newfoundland—in fact the 
rush has been on since the first days 
of confederation in April. Annually 
at this time of year Newfoundland 
post offices expect and get additional 
work, but during the past seven oF 
eight months it has been hectic. Now, 
because of the tremendous mail order 
business being done by Canadian lead- 
ing “catalogue” firms, mail has in- 
creased four-told and where 10,000 
bags of packages and mail were com- 
ing to the island monthly, the ratio 
has been upped to 40,000. It is too 
early to say if local business has been 
hard hit and until balance sheets are 
drawn up for the year’s operations 
Newfoundland businessmen must wait 
the final result. They have been losing 
trade via the mailman, they claim, but 
whether there will be a reaction to this 
type of buying next year only time 
can tell. : 


On mail days in various communi- 
ties women and children go to the 
post offices and come out carrying 
buckets just arrived or wheeling a 
pram or lugging some unwieldy article 
even too large for a mail bag. Busi- 
nessmen claim that the same goods are 
available right in the community at 
not much higher prices. Probably the 
novelty of obtaining an article for its 
exact catalogue price has had some 
effect on the buying populace. 


ON THE CUFF 


THE FIRST Newfoundland provin- 
cial House of Assembly has prorogued 
after passing 46 pieces of legislation. 
This is an exceptional achievement 
seeing the session did not convene un- 
til July 13. Before leaving for their 
homes, however, the legislators did 
not play Santa Claus to the voters. 
Promised for 1950 were a_ budget 
deficit and several new taxes including 
a 3 per cent sales tax. The deficit is 
scheduled to amount to just over $2 
million by the end of the fiscal year 
(March 31). Oddly enough, Finance 
Minister Quinton made no reference 
to new taxes in his budget but intro- 
duced the additional levies a few days 
later. In the first year of being a part- 
ner in the Canadian union, Newfound- 
land has very little to boast about, 
except of course the new and improv- 
ed social services that have been in- 
troduced since April 1. So far, New- 
toundlanders claim, the benefits have 
not outweighed in cash value the rev- 
enues the island has lost or will be 


losing. 


@ Over 5,400 big game licences and 
4.800 licences to kill beaver have 
been issued by the Newfoundland 
Game and Inland Fisheries Division 
of the local Department of Natural 
Resources. Reports from hunters in- 
dicate that moose are plentiful and 
the kill will be higher than last year 
Hunters are concentrating, it seems, 
on moose as they provide more meat 
than caribou and are easier to hunt. 
Last vear the kill of moose in New- 
toundland and totalled 2,000 and 400 
caribou. 





=e 
David M. Johnson 
acting High Commissioner in Ireland 


NEW ENVOY. 


who has been appointed Canada 
first High Commissioner to Pakistan 
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DEFIANCE IN JERUSALEM 


ADMITTED that the werld would be 

sorrier place if all who support 
lost” causes abandoned them, should 
re UN make decisions divorced 
rom all practical considerations, as 
t has done from the beginning on the 
-alestine question and has now done 
n Jerusalem? 

The division of Palestine into six 
yieces in the original partition “plan” 
f two years ago was impractical 
nough in itself. The pair of three- 
yiece states could only have lived to- 
‘ether with the utmost of goodwill, 
ind if such goodwill existed there was 
10 need for partition at all. But it was 
he lack of goodwill, indeed the exist- 
nce of extreme animosity between 
Palestinian Jew and Arab, which had 
yrought the problem to the UN. 

Without the organs of enforcement 
vhich the Charter had provided but 
vhich have never materialized, the 
N was impotent to implement its 
artition plan. This was a kind of plan 
which no practical political leader 
vould have dreamed of producing for 
is home state if he did not believe it 
o be acceptable to the majority of 
those affected, and have a police force 

army to impose it on the minority. 
Yet it was proposed for Palestine, 
with the Arab majority strenuously 
ypposed to it and many Jews accept- 
ng it as only a first instalment to- 
vards broader aims, and without any 
irgan of enforcement. The UN court- 
ed defiance, and it got it. 


Did It All Over Again 


The lesson should have been salu- 
tary. Either the same thing should not 
have been attempted again, or power 

f enforcement should have been pro- 
ided before it was attempted But the 

N has now done it all over again, 
with its “decision” to internationalize 
Jerusalem. 

This may testify to the very special 
lace which Jerusalem holds in the 
minds and hearts of hundreds of mil- 
ions of people all over the world, 











as the Holy City of Jew and Christian, 
and the second holiest Moslem center 
though it was the vote of the Soviet 
bloc, scarcely animated by religious 
feeling, which carried the proposal. 

It is often said that, lacking any 
power of enforcement, the UN can 
only serve as the conscience of man- 
kind. As an expression of conscience, 
the proposal to internationalize a city 
holy to religious groups spread all 
over the world is wholly admirable. 
If it could be left at that, an affirma- 
tion that people in a majority of the 
nations want an international Jerusa- 
lem, no harm would be done, but 
rather good. 


Conscience And Politics 


Immediately, however, it is the 
political considerations, unconsidered 
in the making of the proposal, which 
dominate the scene. The UN is de- 
fied. Its prestige has been severely 
damaged again. Its influence will be 
less in future cases which come be- 
fore it: such as the settlement of the 
India-Pakistan conflict over Kashmir. 
If that is so, and it undoubtedly is, 
then the UN should not have pro- 
duced a verdict of conscience instead 
of a political plan for internationaliz- 
ing Jerusalem 

The UN will come badly out of 
the Jerusalem affair. But so will the 
Israeli. They mav claim that they built 
the basis of their state by their own 
hard work, and defended it and added 
to it by their arms and courage. But 
the fact remains that their state was 
launched by the United Nations Par- 
tition Plan and gained world-wide 
recognition because it had been sanc- 
tioned by the UN: and in the begin- 
ning, the Israeli accepted the UN plan 
as the basis of their state 

Their seizure of large additional 
areas, including Jerusalem, is not go- 
ing to bring them goodwill or respect, 
however much their motives and their 
position may be understood. In all the 
discussion of partition, they pressed 
their claim betore the UN and world 
opinion on moral grounds. It is now 





—Pau! Duval, for Saturday Night 
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Keren Hayesod, Jerusciem 


NEW CROWN OF THORNS for Jerusalem: Looking from the Jewish side of 


the barbed-wire Dorder 


abundantly clear that these moral 
arguments have been superseded by 
political and nationalistic ones. 

The political seizure of Jerusalem, 
confirming the earlier military seizure, 
may only produce a varying degree 
yf ill-will throughout the Christian 
world. In the Middie East. it will in- 
tensify the animosity between Israel 
and the Arab world, and between 
Abdullah’s Kingdom of Jordan, which 
appears to have made a deal with the 
Israeli on Jerusalem, and the other 
Arab states, which led the campaign 
for the Holy City’s internationaliza- 
tion. 

Abdullah, according to report, is 
biding his time to set up his own cap- 
ital in the Old City of Jerusalem 
Whether he moves there trom Amman 
or not, he probably will receive strong 
advice from London and Washington 
to seek world goodwill by offering to 
accept at least a United Nations Com- 
mission to supervise the main holy 
sites in the Old City. If the Israeli then 
made the same offer concerning indi- 
vidual sites in the New City and in 
Bethlehem. a passable solution might 
be achieved. Willson 


THE LOCUSTS RETURN 
WE HAVE had our experience in 


this country with locusts—known 
more descriptively a 
but in the area where they 
their Biblical fame, 
reach such proportions that one cross- 
ing the Red Sea 60 vears ago Was 
estimated to be some 2.000 square 
miles in extent 

Now twelve 


Woodside 


S grasshoppers 
gained 


locust swarms 


locust swarms have 
been reported crossing Pakistan on 
the way to Southern Persia and Oman, 
their favorite breeding ground in the 
nearest corner of Arabia. Our special 
correspondent O. M. Green reports 
that the Anti-Locust Research Centre 





to the Tower of David in the Old City, held by the Arabs. 


in London has gone into action, alert- 
ing the British Desert Locust Survey, 
to fight the plague lest it spread into 
the Middle East or down the African 
coast into Kenva, and then back to 
India in force. 

None of these 12 swarms was very 
big, Green is informed by Dr. B. P. 
Uvarov. of the Natural History Mu- 
seum in London, the world’s gt 
authority on locusts. Each one might 


meastire half-an-acre in size or even 


eatest 





less. But a locust begins to breed at 
the age of six weeks. and the nymph 
(or female) lavs 100 eggs at a time, 
of which about 90 come to maturity. 
In Cyprus in 1881 no less than 1,300 
tons of egg masses were dug up and 


destroved 


The Desert Locust Patrol 


Locusts breed. of course. in many 
parts of the world from America to 


New Zealand. But there is no worse 


starting-point for them than the des- 
ert spaces of Ra putan 1 India. and 
across the borde in Pakistan. Thev 


begin breeding as soon as the mon- 
soon stops. and conditions have been 
more than usually favorable for them. 

In July and August this fact was 
pressed upon the Indian Government’s 
But. for econ- 


preventive 


notice in New Delhi 


omy reasons. measures, 
though their cost then would have 


been sma!l. were neglected; and Indian- 


Pakistan cooperation was lacking 


In Oman. now regarded as the cru- 
. ] wVroenr “or ' + 
Clal area, a Vigorous Campaign Nas 


been begun bv the British Desert Lo- 
cust Survey. There are manv ways of 
fighting locusts. Aeroplanes are used 
onlv against big swarms actually on 
the move. For these. too, screens are 
inst which the hoppers 


(the voung locusts) bang, to fall into 


erected. a 





trenches filled with water and kero- 
sene. But the day-by-day 


regular 
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methods of the Desert Survey are 
dusting, spraying and baiting with 
poisoned grain, performed by mechan- 
ized vehicles, camels and men with 
spray-tanks on their backs. 

Several International Anti-Locust 
Conferences have been held since 
1930. If man is to protect himself 
against these infernal pests, which can 
strip a smiling field to bare earth al- 
most in minutes, it must be by the 
weapons of active international col- 
laboration. 


A BLURRED PICTURE 


IN ATTEMPTING his “political bi- 
ography” of Stalin, Isaac Deutscher 
has completed an immense and com- 
petent work which will please no one, 
except perhaps the Trotskyite Com- 
munist faction with which he was con- 
nected for many years in Poland be- 
fore the war, and before becoming an 
editor of the London Economist. 

By repeating what Trotsky and 
other opponents said of the seamy 
side of Stalin’s character, even while 
commenting that “it is impossible to 
say how much truth or invention there 
is in such stories (of victimizing in- 
nocent comrades in prison 40 years 
ago)” the author will earn no grati- 
tude in the Kremlin. By passing over 
the monstrous development of slave 
labor under Stalin in a single para- 
graph, as a “dark blot,” true, but one 
due merely to the fact that “amid the 
famine and misery of the early thirties 
the provisions for their protection 
were completely disregarded,” he will 
not win the confidence of the pro- 
tagonists of freedom. 

Elsewhere in the book (‘‘Stalin”, by 
Isaac Deutscher. Oxford, $5.50) he 


excuses “the tyranny of Stalin” with 





a 


TRAN Ot Le 


“his progressive social performance”; 
the “bloody cataclysm” of the war 
against the peasants by the “over- 
whelming pressure of events.” This 
tyrant, master of twelve to fourteen 
million pitiable slaves in his forced 
labor camps, is credited with having 
placed the “emphasis on habeas 
corpus and the rule of law,” and 
lifted “a nation of savages,” “encour- 
aged and fostered every interest in 
what he calls the cultural heritage of 
the West,” and accomplished in twen- 
ty years “the work of twenty gener- 
ations.” 

Because of this attitude of the 
author the chief value of the book is 
confined to its detailed study of how 
Stalin gained absolute power in the 
party struggles in the *twenties.—W.W. 





CAPITALIST GERMANY 


A STUDY which throws a good dea! 
of light on the special interest being 
shown in the German economy by the 
Americans, and on the difficulties o/ 
integrating it with that of socialis 
Britain and _ middle - of - the - road 
France, as Paul Hoffman has _ beer 
urging, comes to SATURDAY NIGH’ 
from Peter C. Dobell, a Canadiar 
now at Oxford: 


THE GERMAN LEADERS seem al 
most to wish to out-Herod Herod, in 
setting in motion an economy freer 
in many respects than its American 
model. Their action was deliberate 
and the men responsible have shown 
great faith and a real determination to 
make their experiment a success. 


An experiment it certainly is, and 
a hazardous one, because over-popu- 
lation, the dearth of housing, short- 
ages of food and raw materials have 
all put heavy stress on the economy 
and through it, on the people, many 
of whom are looking back with envy 
on the seemingly plentiful pre-war 
period under Nazi paternalism. 


Success in this experiment would 
give exponents of free enterprise 
much prestige and new faith. Con- 
versely failure would justify socialists 
in putting up a strong case for the 
planned economy. 


The control of the internal econ- 
omy rests entirely in German hands, 
and control of foreign trade will soon 
follow. To direct the economy, the 
government is relying principally on 
control of note issue and public 
borrowing through the newly-created 
German Central Bank. The federal 
government will not even be able to 
use the control mechanism of taxa- 
tion, since under the new constitution, 
it is the Laender, or provincial, gov- 
ernments which have the power to tax 
incomes. There is supposed to be a 
controlled price for steel and coal, but 
in practice it is often disregarded. 


Ruhr Ownership Not Settled 


Only rents are rigidly stabilized, but 
this is a municipal concern, made 
essential by the tremendous shortage 
of housing. There is also a mora 
torium on strikes, so that the govern 
ment is not faced with the inflationary 
pressure of rising wages. 

Several aspects of the economic 
picture are not as yet clear, in par 
ticular the ownership and manage 
ment of much of the heavy industry 
The election of a Christian Democra 
—Liberal Coalition, both parties wit! 
substantial big business backing, en 
sures governmental opposition to the 
decartelization program begun by th« 
Allies. 

Although the extent to which Ger 
man recovery has been supported bj 
the American dollar subsidy unde 
the Marshall Plan, has been hot!) 
debated in Germany, there is n 
doubt that the free economic polic 
has achieved notable successes. For: 
most was the establishment throug 
Currency Reform in June, 1948 of 
strong and dependable currency. 

The black market has all but di 
appeared, restricted now to unde 
selling the official price for high 
taxed, but otherwise freely-sold lu 
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FREE ENTERPRISER: Chancellor 





—Brande 


Ruhr 


Scrutiny. 


connections with 
are under close 


Adenauer's 
magnates 


uries such as real coffee and Ameri- 
can Only milk, cheese, 
butter, fat and sugar are still rationed, 
and all food is available in quantity. 
Every sort of luxury article can be 
bought: caviar, whipped cream, nylon 
stockings and the best French cham- 
pagne 

This tremendous transformation 
has been accomplished by allowing 
all products to find the price level at 
which they ration themselves. General 
shortages have led to a high level of 
prices in comparison with wage lev- 
As a result, everyone has had to 
work to the limit in order to earn 
enough to live. Laborers have been 
falling over each other to get over- 
time work; there has been very little 
absenteeism and no thought of strikes 

The effect has been to increase the 
total level of production from 51 per 
cent of the 1936 level in June, 1948 
to 95 per cent in a bare nine months, 
since it has levelled off. 


clgarettes 


els. 


A Framework of Distress 


What makes the German expert- 
ment in free enterprise so significant 
is the framework of economic and 
distress and disorganization in 
which it is taking place. Most explo- 
sive and all-pervading of the problems 
is the much reduced standard of liv- 
ing. The per capita national income 
in the Western zones is at present only 
60 per cent of the 1936 level, as a 
result of the influx of refugees and 
the considerable unemployment. The 
ordinary laborer must pay out 60 per 


social 


cent of his wages for his family’s 
food. 

While wages are only 134 per cent 
of 1938, prices are on the average 


twice as high. It seems that the govern- 
ment must adopt some expedient by 
which public buying power can be 
expanded 

Unemployment is another serious 
economic and social problem in Ger- 
many. Here the recent increase due 
to the business recession is only a 
minor phase. The critical considera- 
tion is that, even with full production, 


the industrial plant is incapable of ab- 
sorbing the entire working population. 

ERP planners have estimated that 
by 1953 there will be 2,000,000 sur- 
plus workers, even if industry is work- 
ing to capacity. Primarily responsible 
for this is the influx of 8,000,000 
refugees from the East; and their 
numbers are being augmented con- 
stantly by the many thousands enter- 


ing the Western zones illegally from 
the East. 


Unless the government takes active 
Steps to develop new sources of em- 
ployment, serious social consequences 
can be expected. Another reason for 
anxiety is that the ratio of dependents 
to emplovables has so increased due to 
war casualties that they now repre- 
sent 56 per cent of the population. 

The housing shortage represents the 
third of the great problems which the 
Bonn Government must meet. Bomb- 
ing alone destroved 3,000,000 single 
dwelling units in the Western zones. 


Since 1947, onlv 319,044 new 
rooms have been completed. Vers 


few schools are being rebuilt. either, 
whereas the seating capacity of movie 
houses in most cities is now greater 
than it was before Restau- 
rants and = small have 
sprung up in profusion. 


the war. 


stores, too. 


Capitalism without Capital 


The obvious conclusion is that low- 
priced houses do not offer the neces- 
Sary profit to 
to undertake, 
governmental assistance, the huge 
task of re-housing the German people 
Whatever help the government offers. 
even if 
big 


private 


Sy ror} for it 
enterprise for it 


‘ ‘ ‘ » 
without some form of 


it should only be to launch a 
g advertising scheme to overcome 
the German prejudice against pre-fab- 
ricated houses which Messerschmidt 
is anxious to build, it is vital that it 
be positive and adequate. 

Aside 
Bonn Parliament is faced with 
difficulty of finding new investmen 
capital, without 
not be solvent by 
form wiped out all 
has been very litt 
due to public distrust ar 
Taxation is already 
most nothing can | 
that rce. Indu 
pected to do much self-investment. 
they are 
surance companies likewise cannot be 
counted on, as thev are in the same 
position. In fact, none of the standard 

; for 


Uu 
sources Of funds for investment 


from 


sou 


since without reserves n- 


can 
be relied on 

These, then, are the interdeper dent 
social and economic problems which 
the new West German governnent 
faces. As vet its only positive com- 


1 


mitment has been to support the al- 





ready established free economy. But 
these are no ordinary problems: no 
democratic and civilized state has met 
them before. It is obvious that thev 
lie beyond the scope of free enter- 
prise and something more than 
aissez-faire is evidently necessary. 


The government wil 
difficulties honestly and realistically. 
For if it should fail to take action 
and trv to evade its responsibilities, 
it will be endangering the develop- 
ment of democracy in Germany, and 
ultimately the future safety of West- 
ern Europe 


have to face the 
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ATRESIA 


SOMEWHERE in Canada on an 
average of once a month a babv ts 
% which ¢ ot be fed. Though tt 
\ See ormal in every other re 
spec t chokes. turns blue and vomits 
¢ e it is given tood. Between 
eed S t drools s \ from its 
OL 
Comn on sense and minimum of 


ANOW ledge “Ww OUId place the 
ime on some kind of constriction in 
passageway HelWeen throat and 

h. In all probability the child 
yndition known as 


thle pt 


Oc SOPNaQlKs 
This condition has alwavs been fatal 
however it diag 
ete t m he treated at th 
OSE c tc e treated at Me 
Hospital tor Sick Children at Toronto 


yt 


been the subject. of 


I ere { nas ce ' Athen 
that babies born with 


liction have a chance for quite 
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that a continuous passageway is re- 
stored between the throat and the 
stomach. As might be imagined, the 
Operation is one of the most difficult 
and delicate performed in surgery and 
requires a highly trained operator 
Also there are necessary adjuncts tor 
proper pre- and postoperative care 

For one thing it takes more than 
one operation. The newly repaired 
oesophagus cannot be used immedi- 
ately and hence a second, though 
minor, Operation is required to permit 
the baby to be fed temporarily So, in 
the next day or so, an opening ts 
made into the baby’s stomach through 
its abdominal wall so that it may be 
fed through a tube. This operation 
may be done with a local anaesthetic 
This tube remains until the oesopha- 
gus is healed and functioning. The 
artificial opening into. the stomach 
closes off by itself after the tube has 
been pulled out 

But how can the diagnosis of this 


condition be verified? Since the oper- 





an untormed oesophagus (left, arrow) 


h means ~ an operation (right) 
ation has, to date, only been success- 
fully pertormed in Canada at the 
Hospital For Sick Children in Toron- 
to, a doctor would hesitate betore 
sending a baby on what might be a 
long journey without being absolutely 


sure his diagnosis ts correct 


Hit or Miss 


Well there are two Ways { 


diagnosis can be veritied 


a right one 
and a wrong one (that bs, one that 


lead to 


uld well complications 
iter) The good wavy is for the doctor 
attendance to attempt to pass 
sott rubber tube down the oesopha 
gus. If it meets an obstruction, that’s 
ill there is to it. All right then: the 


way that might lead to complications 





Ss to give the baby some barium solu 
tion to swallow so that X-rays can be 
taken. This might result in the baby’s 
getting some of it in his windpipe and 
then into its lungs. Down there it 
would act as an irritant and would aid 
the development of pneumonia which 
would in turn lessen the chances for a 
successfu operation 
On the other hand, some parents 
would say, a long trip to a baby that 
could not swallow food and water 
Actually 


modern conditions, it would be prac 


might well be fatal under 








LIFE of the first patient is normal. 


tical to send a baby with this condi- 
tion all the way from Vancouver to 
Toronto because a great deal can now 
be done to feed adults and children by 
means of injections. By making full 
use of modern methods of interstitial 
and intravenous feeding a baby that 
cannot swallow food or water can be 
sustained Over many davs. 

Now then, the question arises: can a 
baby really be healthy after an oper- 
ation as delicate as this? The answer 
is, Ves; the very first patient to be 
successfulls 
charged trom the Hospital For Sick 
Children in six weeks’ time and was 
soon eating right along with the best 


operated on was dis- 


There's only one cautionary note; the 
earlier the diagnosis, the better are 


the chances for success 


PREVENTIVE OUNCE 


IN THE FOREWORD TO “Public 
Health in the World Today” by J. S. 
Simmons (S. J. Reginald Saunders, 
$6.50) James Bryant Conant, Presi 
dent of Harvard University, observes 
that to “train enough professionals to 
keep all the people well by curing dis 
ease would involve an expenditure of 
so large a traction of the income of 
any nation as to make the cure less 
attracave to the taxpayers than the 
disease. Indeed, if we tried to do the 
job today without our present knowl 
edge of preventive medicine and pub- 
lic health, the situation would be 
hopeless 

The book contains 22 chapters writ- 
ten by experts in different fields ot 
public health and includes a considera 
tion of new public health problems in 
the atomic era. The problems of pub- 
lic health are changing: in 1940 tuber- 
ranked | first 
and second in causing death, in 1946 


culosis and pneumonia 


diseases of the heart, and cancer, have 
moved to the front 
\lice Hamilton records the great pro- 


The chapter by 


gress made in preventive measures in 
the poisonous trades; this progress is 
due in no small part to her efforts. It 
1S discouraging to read that ““preven- 
tion of the major psychoses still lies 
in the realm of conjecture, largely be- 
cause no specific causes of schizo- 
phrenia, paranoia, and manic depres 
sive phychosis have vet been found.” 


AW. FT 
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PROGRESSIVE CKCW 


MANY privately owned stations 
Canada have been criticized tor pa 
ing too much heed to the almight 
dollar, expressed in advertising re\ 
enues, and too little attention 
their responsibility to the commu! 
ties in which they operate. Unto 
tunately, the accusation 1s often w¢ 
founded—but not always. , 

An example of a private stat 
which has taken its duty” serious 
is the Moncton, NB. outlet, CKCW 
Under the direction of Robert ¢ 
Bayley, Supervisor of Music in Mong 
ton schools, CKCW has designed 
course in musical appreciation whic 
is broadcast directly into classroom, 

Fourteen weekly 
vey brietly the whole field of music 
trom the point of view of subject 
matter: myths in music, nature 
music, drama and emotion in music 
the dance in music, etc. Each subject 
is illustrated with selections from the 
quite-respectable but not-too-difficul! 


classics. The series is aimed at Grade 


broadcasts sur 


8 level and is the basis for musica 
eXaminations in that grade. 

On a somewhat broader leve 
CKCW has revived the long-dormant 
Moncton Musical Festival. Since 1947 
the major expenses of the Festiv 
have been borne by the station 
part of its public-service progran 
It provides a healthy outlet for loc 
musical talent and atfords the con 
munity a. first-rate) annual 
treat. The popularity of the Festi 
can be gauged by its phenomena 
rapid growth 
cator, 91 classes, 1500 contestants 
1947; two. halls. four 
141 classes, 3900 contestants in 194 


MUSIC 


one hall. one adjud 
adjudicato 


To encourage contestants with get 
ine musical talent, CAKCW has wa 
gled a number of scholarships whic 
are awarded yearly to top-ranku 
competitors. 

On the drama side, the statios 
Program Director, Bob Tabor, writ: 
and produces “Studio X", a series 
plays in which the supporting ro 
are taken by actors trom Monct 
amateur dramatic groups. 


* 
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eo papeeeeterets 





labor directs the plays 


STUDIO X 
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Playtime 


@ The first session of Canada’s 2!st 

prorogued, has 
produced Government 
legislation than any postwar parlia- 
ment. The unexpected strength in the 


Commons of the Opposition groups, 


Parliament, recently 


more major 








despite a cut in numbers, has caused 
a lot of griet for the St. Laurent-Howe 
idministration. However, the “Rump” 





ait? 
RUMP LIBERALS: Frank Follwell, 


J Gauthier with the PM. 
Liberals, those forced to sit in the 
opposition side of the House, found 


g stages to hold their 





irty at which the 


was guest of honor 


@ Hans Gruber, 24-year-old Toronto 
musicial who became conductor of 
he Victoria Symphony Orchestra last 
season, Is continuing his course on 
Exploring Music” as a follow-up to 


night-ciass lectures last Vear 


before a record enrolment of 150 at 


They Are Saying 


@ RCMP Inspector R. W. Wonnacott, 


he Chief Constables’ Asso- 





iddressi 
clation of Canada at Windsor, Ont 
I ne labs, the fingerprint 
on and other little-Known activi- 
tes of the Mounties. The identifica- 
getS a kick out 


als 1,000 miles 








@ [he Rev. Dr. W. T. Ross Fleming- 
ton, President of Mount Allison Uni 
rsity, Sackville. NB. considers uni 





n incomplete if it does 


« inc le religious knowledge. The 
¢ srincip Protestant army 
iin Overseas suggested the intro- 

C nto universities of a period 

nes of the wartime “padre’s 

hen troops could get advice 
ersonal problems. At Mount All 
special course taken by all stu 

s shows the importance of Chris- 
inity throughout history and in con- 


ite and culture 


@ Major-General Churchill Mann, 
formerly Canadiar Armv Chief of 
Staff and now coordinator of civil de- 

I I nt York, last week 





d he thought war with Russia “in 
He said Toronto was one of 





i nT ERIN TE AA A nen en 


the key cities in Canada being studied 
by civil defence planners and the same 
cities were being studied by the Rus- 
sians. 


Nice Work 


@ Ruth Sanderson of Toronto wanted 
to sell cars but the first sales manager 
she went to see 
said he'd never 
heard of a woman 
car salesman. The 
next one she in- 
terviewed hadn't 
either but didn’t 
see why sie 
shouldn't try it. 
Salesman Sander- 
son, a graduate of 
a Hotel Manage- 
ment course at the University of To- 
ronto, was agreeably surprised to find 
that men customers took very well to 
the idea. She was also pleased to find 
she had sold ten cars in her first 
month, fourth highest total among a 


group of 20 salesmen 


CAR SALESMAN 


@ Murray Rhodes Smith, 19, of Win- 
nipeg, has won the 1950 Rhodes 
Scholarship for Manitoba. His father, 
C. Rhodes Smith, Manitoba’s Educa- 
tion Minister, was also a Rhodes 


scholar 


@ B. M. Bater, of Fleming. Sask., is 
1950 Rhodes scholar from Saskatche- 
wan. A student at St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege. U of S, he is the first student for 





the ministry ever to win the coveted 
award in Saskatchewan. 

Two other Rhodes winners who will 
enter Oxford next October are from 
the University of Toronto — Robert 
Franklin Hetherington, 23, and Mi- 


chael Hornyansky, 22. 


@ Anne Clutterbuck, the 20-year-old 
daughter of Britain’s High Commis- 
sioner to Canada, 
Sir Alexander 
Clutterbuck, is 
working as a sec- 
retary in the Par- 
liamentary Li- 
brary. Civil Offi- 
cials say she got 
the job on _ her 
own merit and 
that as far as they —cP 
are concerned, SECRETARY 

she is just Miss Clutterbuck. 





Coincidence 


@ In Canada on UN fellowships to 
study newspaper methods here, Roy 
Ferroa, of the Singapore Straits Times, 
and André Schuwer, news agency man 
from The Hague, met SN contribu- 
tor R. N. Beattie. The latter said the 
nearest he got to Singapore was as an 
RCAF navigator with an RAF squad- 
ron in Ceylon early in 1945 when he 
helped to mine Singapore harbor. 
“Well,” said Mr. Ferroa, “I was 
with the RAF in 1946 when they 
had to locate those mines’. To 
stress the coincidence it was found 
that Mr. Schuwer had been in Ceylon 
at the same time as Mr. Beattie in 
the Royal Dutch Naval Air Force. 


education 


STOP PRESS 


FIVE academic institutions in Canada 
now offer courses in Journalism. The 
one at Rverson Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Toronto, achieves what might 
well be the maximum in integration 
In the first year of the two-year 
course, the student takes Journalism 
plus nine other subjects connected 
with the printing and publishing 
trades. The extra subjects include 
Bookbinding, Typewriting, English, 
Monotype, Photo-Lithography, Hand 
Composition, Lettering-I avout, Offset 
Presswork and Human_ Relations. 
During his second year he can drop 
any one of the extras and double his 
time in Journalism. 

Edward Parker, Director of the 
School of Graphic Arts at Ryerson, 
himself a seasoned though youthful 
newspaperman, is enthusiastic—as are 
his 50 students—about Toronto's first 
course in Journalism on the campus 
level. “No matter what particular 
branches of the printing and publish- 
ing business our students eventually 
choose,” he says, “they are obliged to 
take Journalism for one year. Hence 
they are bound to be sympathetic 
When 
copy needs to be changed, it won't 
be necessary to send it to another de- 
partment. If our students turn out to 
be nothing better than beat-reporters, 
we have failed in our objective.” 

Already, after only the first term 
of the first year of its first course, 


to the writer under pressure 


Ryerson Institute has received up- 
wards of 40 letters asking for gradu- 
ates now; there will be none until 
1951. And there is a demand in the 
student body for an extension of the 
course. Many feel they cannot get 
enough general education before they 
specialize: would rather postpone the 
specialization to a third year. In the 
near future, the course may even be 
a four-year one. 

Some of the students attending 
Ryerson are the sons of publishers. 
There are representatives from Pak- 
istan, Malta, Cuba and Bermuda. 
Four of the 50 enrolled are girls, the 
first to be trained in all the mechan- 
ical operations of the $300,000 print- 
ing-plant as well as in the techniques 
of the editorial room. 


AND OTHERS 


OTHER = academic offering 
courses in Journalism include: the 
University of Western Ontario (Lon- 
don), Carleton College (Ottawa), 
University of King’s College (Hali- 
tax), Université de Montréal 

The latter stresses Social Science, 
although its third (the last) year is 
largely concerned with Journalism. 
Successful graduates (course is now 
four years) of Western receive an 
honor Bachelor of Arts degree; those 
of the three year course at King’s Col- 
lege, a Diploma in Journalism; those 
of Carleton College a Bachelor of 
Journalism (in three years if admitted 


centres 





by Senior Matriculation or four years 
if by Junior). 

Université de Montréal is the 
daddy of them all, having offered 
Journalism to French-speaking | stu- 
dents for the past quarter-century. 

[he other three started their courses 
in 1945—though in fairness to Carle- 
ton, they were the first actually to 
start teaching Journalism as a subject 
SATURDAY NIGHT’S distinguished W)!- 
frid Eggleston is Professor and Direc- 
tor of the Department there. Gradu- 
ates at Carleton numbered #6 in 194s: 
39 in 1949. Western graduated 26 
both those years; King’s College three 
and eight. Montreal averages about a 
dozen graduates annually. 

Professor George W. McCracken 
heads the course at Western, assisted 
by J. Leslie Wild and Mrs. J. J, 
Dingman. The present session is the 
first four-year one. Seminars, lecture 
and laboratory sessions are used to 
teach Techniques) of Reporting, 
Feature Writing, History of Journ 
ism, Law of the Press, Editing, Copy- 
reading, Make-up, Radio News Writ- 
ing, International Relations — and 
other subjects. To earn their degree 
the students have to carry academic 
subjects as well, which average about 
half of the four-year course. 

At Carleton College the candidate 
too, must take liberal arts besid 
Journalism to qualify for his degree 
Journalism subjects amount to tw: 
years’ work: include such subjects 
Feature Writing, Marketing, Inte: 
viewing, News Gathering, Editing and 
Interpretative Reporting. 

As a certain well-known advertise- 
ment has it: “After graduation, 
what?” It would appear that ea; 
eyed editors across Canada snap up 
the graduates. Half of the 52 tr 
Western are now working on dailies 
four on weeklies, four on magazines 
two on radio, and one on advertisi! 
That leaves only 15: of these, five 


/ 


4 





—Ryerson Inst 
JOURNALISM at Ryerson Institu 
4 girls in class of 50: do all pha: 


engaged in public or industrial re 
tions, six in postgraduate work. I! 
is truly a remarkable record. 
Carleton College, too, has had s 
ficient numbers of its graduates 
in the newspaper world to prove 
usefulness of the course. At least 
of the 55 graduates in the past tv 
years are On newspaper staffs or ¢ 
ing related work. This would be 
if you include two girls who got n 
ried after some journalistic experie! 
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a rehearsal, and to serve 
niess the offending pas- 
would “take 








Ue air commonwealth the People Act forbids any expendi- 


ture in an election except by the can- 
didate or his accredited agents. In the 
words of the Attornev-Ge 

parties must ke 


But there is 





NOW AUSTRALIA 


AFTER NEW ZEALAND now Aus- 
ralia, where the Labor Government 


y-ta) 
eep 





1as gone down to defeat by the Lib- eral Election 

ral and Country opposition, and Mr. when it Is t 

Chifley gives way to Mr. Menzies as kore. Fathet e 

>rime Minister. Anti-Socialist forces es ee Se Waa ee 


n this country are greatly cheered by 
his result—possibly more cheered 
1an the circumstances warant. 
There is the recent South Bradford 
sy-election to dampen _ enthusiastic 
confidence that what happened “down 
inder” is going to happen here. The 
seat has been held by the Govern- 
ment, whose record in by-elections 
thus remains one of unbroken success. 








It 


British 


persuade the ters thz he vested to cope with it all. Wonderful what a 








¢ a. = } 
Not a happy portent inte wg oo world, 
As to the causes of = turn-over . Sern aie a eee S 
n Australia, where the Labor Gov- fright They ha To aoe - ee baa 
ernment had held office for eight avi oa ss oa . ae a 
rs and seemed strongly ent renched, u c ae ™ i - ee i cKet at 
they were probably much the same as pre ee Se ee ees 
n New Zealand, weariness with con- of he 


trols and restrictions, distrust of fur- 


ther extensive plans of nationaliza- 









tion and social service, and a general 

ing that it was time the other side OFF TO CEYLON, for the 
en a chance ealth Conference: Mr. 
As t to the new Prime Minister, Mr. 


A BREATH OF CRITICISM 


OFFICIALS in the Welfare State seem 


< 






had two vears of 





Menzies has already 

fice in 1939-41. He is an im pressive 

olitical figure, handsome, able, 
reefu and eloquent, but with a 


reputation of being rather hard to 


irk with, ae a singular inability to 





nake himself really cousin 
Never in A istralian political his- 

* said that shrewd and acid critic, 
Premier Hughes “has there been a 
man who could fill so manv halls and 
empty so manv ballot-boxes.” Rather 
ke our own ( vativ 


Col 










’ Well, not en- 
tirely unlike, Anvway, Mr - 
has mat ll the bal- 

xes this time. and there he is— 
the © preat jov of Torv Britain, which 


‘ } | 
es to do the same trick here 


e. The Representation o 








a 








ROYAL BANK APPOINTMENTS 


““HE DEFENDS HIMSELF” 


ONTROVERSY has flared up hot 
and high inside the House of Com- 
mons and out of it over the publicity 
campaigns against nationalization 
now being conducted by a number of 
British industries, notably steel, in- 
rance, sugar, and cement. These in- 
justries have already been warned 
that thev are to be taken over. Others, 
like the water companies, feel that 
tnev are travelling across a sort of 
economic Hounslow Heath, and that 
it anv moment the bold Dick Turpin 
: : nationalization may step out from 
i behind a clump of bushes and order 
them to stand and deliver. 

« Not unnaturally these industries are 
” doing what they can to present the 
Case against nationalization so far as 

affects their own activities and in- 
erests. They are, in fact. spending a 
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eat deal of money in various forms T F. WHITLEY S. A. DUKE C. L. WALKER 
of publicity addressed to consumers 
and to the general public. Appointment of Thomas F. Whitley as Supervisor of Ontario branches is announced by The Roval Bank of Canada to 
It is over this money that the con- day Mr. Whitley has been Manager of the bank’s main Toronto branch since the turn of the year and for t vears 
troversy has arisen, ever since Mr was Assistant to the Supervisor in Vancouver He succeeds S. A. Duke, Supervisor since 1941, who will shortly reture 


Herbert Morrison made the threat on pension. C. L. Walker has been appointed to succeed Mr. Whitley as Manager of Toronto Branch 
that it might be counted as part of 
the electoral expenses of candidates 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


ALB ERT COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1687 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 
LOWER MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
is on request. E 
sat Write to: 








Mastrated prospe 
registration ad 


PRINCIPAL AND HEAOMASTER, 
a REV BERT HOWARD. OOD 9 
Co-Educational 


SRA A (wet HE BAKE REROU Scam 
oe ProRYGLR Sore { 


OU NG aad 


FREE yours Is 


READY! 


BIG 1950 
SEED AND 
NURSERY 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GCEQORGETOWN, ONT. 


In Each 


Issue— 


SATURDAY 
NIGHT 


* 28 Departments 
* Editorials 
* Byline Writers 


* News Round-up 





hi 





ATOMIC PARTNERSHIP 


TALKS in Washington appear to have 
produced the broad outlines of a new 
atomic partnership between the Unit- 
ed States, Britain and Canada. This 
project will be a major item of busi- 
ness to be taken up by the State De- 
partment with Congression: il leaders 
in the second session of the 8Ist Con- 
gress. 

The plan calls for the participation 
of Canadian and British scientists in 
continued and concentrated weapons 
manufacture in the United States, 
with Britain and Canada continuing 
their own work on basic atomic re- 
search, which has already produced 
positive results. The new program 
would give the governments of Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom greater 
participation in American atomic se- 
crets. Thev would also have “demand 


rights” against the U.S. atomic bomb 
stockpile. 
Several advantages are expected 


from the new partnership. It would 
assure the English-speaking members 
of the North Atlantic Security Pact a 
maximum output of atomic bombs on 
the scale that the United States demon- 
strated she could produce war mate- 
rials in the last world conflict. In 
restoring cooperation between the 
three countries, it would also permit 
the development of new atomic energy 
plants and bomb factories in areas 
distant from possible war theatres. 


IS U.S. DEFENCE READY? 


Some of it can be chalked up to 
political motives looking toward next 
vear’s Congressional election, but Ad- 
ministration critics claim that the na- 
tlon’s defences are in a precarious 
State despite the expenditure of some 
50 billion dollars on them in the last 
four vears. 

Economy advocates, who are be- 
coming more vocal as the opening of 


the new session nears, charge that 


seven billions of the Defence Depart- 
billion dollar appropria- 


ment’s 14 








a a nn 





—Mo ‘ n Rochester Democrat 
BATTLE OF PENTAGON has 
apsed into armistice, with the replace- 
ment of Chief of Naval Operations. 


r fiscal 1950 will go for salaries 
alone. Thev contend that the United 
States would, in the event of hostili- 
ties, have a similar experience to that 
of the last war, when it had to gear its 
entire civilian effort to needs of actual 
fighting. Except for retaliatory atom- 
bombing ot the enemy, it is claimed 
that the country would have to start 


uuon for 





in Sioux City Journal 
Demo- 
behind 
F. Byrnes for fight against 


—Pletcher 
‘States’ Rights” 
ranks 


SOUTHERN 
crats are tightening 
James 
“Fair Deal” of President Truman. 
all over again to rebuild its army, 
navy and air force. 

The Navy, these critics charge, is 
especially hard hit, and while the 
Army is said to have ten divisions, it 
is pointed out that Russia has about 
150 divisions. Of the ten U.S. divi- 
sions, only one is armored and two 
are airborne. There are also two Ma- 
rine divisions in combat readiness. 

It is true that Defence Secretary 
Louis Johnson has been trving to meet 
the demands of economy critics for 
a reduction in expenditures. At the 
moment, he is in the midst of a pro- 
gram to cut departmental expenditures 
by 200 millions the first year, and 
later at a rate of half a billion a vear. 
His defence chiefs contend that they 
are In a state of preparedness. 


THE ‘‘HONEST DEAL” 


The economy bloc believes that it 
has a program that will sit well with 
the American people. They call it the 
“Honest Deal” as compared with the 
Truman “welfare state’ Fair Deal. 
They claim that the Administration 
plan will lead the nation into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Honest Deal slogan, they ex- 
plain, means that when a person banks 
a dollar or spends it on life insurance 
he will get something like a dollar in 
purchasing power in the years ahead 
when he draws out his money. 

Yet, the Administration contends 
that the United States must spend vast 
sums today purely for national secu- 
rity. Senator O'Mahoney, Democrat of 
Wyoming, who heads the Joint Senate 
and House Committee on Economic 
Affairs, declared: “From my point of 
view the talk of cutting Government 
expenditures is arrant nonsense unless 
we are willing to say ‘we shall not 
defend ourselves, we shall let the in- 
ternational problem catch up with 
us. 

Contesting the “Honest Deal” econ- 
omy viewpoint, Paul G. Hoffman, 
head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration ( Marshall Plan), 
warns that United States defence costs 
would soar to 30 billion dollars an- 





nually if Western Europe went Com. 
munist. The ECA program has avert. 
ed this, he says, at a far lower cost 
President Truman and Budget )j- 
rector Frank Pace have been mapp ng 
out the Chief Executive’s Budget mes. TH 
sage at Key West for delivery at ‘he 


opening of Congress in Janusry, IF 
Members of —— according to 0 

party affiliation, have been calling ‘or Wi 

reductions in spending or for higher he 

taxes, or both. Political realities re de 

not likely to permit either budget ‘e- 

duction or considerably .increa ed 


taxation in this election year. Mr. 1 u- 
man’s budget speech seems certain to 
draw the lines of battle for the e/ec- 
tion next fall. 


, wD 


MORE WELFARE 


The economy battle cry apparently 
hasn't frightened Mr. Truman. News 
from his Key West vacation place \.as 
that he is going right back to Congress 
for enactment of his social and eco- 
nomic program, despite the cost, and 
despite the fact that the request 


= 


civil rights legislation is likely to jam 
the legislative process once again. 

Instead of following Roosevelt's 
technique, Mr. Truman is expected to : 
throw the whole legislative book at ' 
Congress. This method succeeded % 
expectedl\ during the gruelling ten 


months of the first session. But Mr 
Truman will not have ten months t 


t 


time. Congress will want to close up 

shop early. 
In the opposite camp, the Rep : 

lican strategists have decided to end 


their long and unsuccessful attempt 1 
get into power on a program of “me- 
tooism.” The new strategy chairmai 
Arthur E. Summerfield, wants Re- 
publican candidates to “go to the 
people with a program clearly and 
mistakably in opposition to that 1 
offered by our opponents.” 

National GOP Chairman Guy Ga- 
brielson believes that “we should adopt 
a clear cut point of view. We are go- 
ing to have an affirmative progran 
He agrees that “it seems crystal clear 
to me that the record of the party 
the past 16 years demands that 
brand new and fundamental conc 
tion of strategy be adopted.” 


RTP Pinay , 4 
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-Manning in Arizona Reput 
RECENT visits by U.S. Admiral, Cor 
gressional committees, have raise ‘ 
Franco's hopes for regaining favor 
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misidventures, of William de Little- SLEEPY TO THE RESCUE—by Bob McReynolds 
ton in the heyday of chivalry : rae ere le ste — Oat 


Ri hard the Lion Heart was then king 
ngland. The characters and set- 


re a natural for that master of Rg iia iain nd passion is 
sat re. Lancaster, who has convulsed . j : ; : aie h , , ind his friend 





continents with his “Pillar to , 3s er aks ae Sand « wolic 0 k up 
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s a steel helmet and scraper they promise g rom 
sh a bumper. But he the s then on. Appealing p craphs by 








ith a despised catapult used le On his tender 
uch timely jests as flinging fire ust as funny as 
bombs into castles: it flung Sir Dago- “The Saracen’s 


TION of Johnny 
over a town wall into the market nuge faugh fr wart—$3.25 


square. The four-point landing didn’t a book vou car 

bother him but the indignity did. His remembe! 
pressure rose until his veins ex- 

ploded. Even then Sir Dagobert 

plaved in luck. He didn’t live to see 


tact. Willie was one of those Homer ¢ Dode 


p e who wishes he was somewhere gs A 


He had none of his sire’s cour- 





he was afraid of steel choppers of music eT aks 

suckers; he was scared of gals the business of music that traces the 

quaked at the thought of his ma- steps in the preparat yf a symphony Te TRIGGER. JOINES SON—by Tom Sobiaae 
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ANTI-SOCIAL CAGNEY 


THE SEASON of peace on earth, 
goodwill toward men, found tie 
screen alive with gangsters and pop- 
ping with gun-fire. Glenn Ford fig)its 
it out with a rival gang in “Mr. Soft 
Touch,” and James Cagney takes on 
the state police and the Treasury De- 
partment in “White Heat.” Both come 
to a bad end. 7 

“White Heat” restores James Ciz- 
ney to the underworld, a locale in 
which he has always flourished. Cle.in 
living never quite suited Cagney, w'io 
usually gave the impression of mark- 
ing time while waiting on the majestic 
processes of law and order. His latest 
film leaves him footloose, fist free 
and trigger happy. It is the best pic- 
ture he has made in years. 

The gangster film which Cagney 
helped to introduce was a relatively 
simple exercise in violence. Action 
generally took precedence over acting, 
and action was enough as long as Cag- 
ney was anywhere in sight; for Cag- 
ney in action can be almost as exciting 
as some volatile figure in ballet. 

He is also a remarkable actor, ho 
ever, and he takes pains to prove it 
in “White Heat.” Here he has reje 
ed the gangster “type”, and given us 
instead a chilling full-length charact- 
erization. His hijacker is a homicidal 
maniac whose resourcefulness and 
cunning mount steadily as he loses 
contact with reality and living beings 
The story itself is rather confused and 
commonplace but Cagney in the cen- 
tral role fairly blazes with menace and 
vitality. 

The psychiatrists have of co 
been busy on the script and we s 
learn that the hero, good Americ 
thug that he is, has a Mom-fixat 
His only friend in the world is 
mother (Margaret Wycherly), 
out-of-the-way type who dreams of 
her boy breaking into Fort Knox 
mothers on a different cultural Ic 
might dream of their sons .enter 
Oxford. In her own obsessed fash 
Margaret Wycherly is almost as c 
pelling as Cagney and it is a real 
when she is finally shot in the b 
by Miss Virginia Mayo. 

The remainder of the film is | 
more than an elaboration of 
“Crime Does Not Pay” series, \ 
Cagney keeping the authorities 
busy that police headquarters lo 
like the control-room in war-t 
Battle of Britain films. Most of this 
quite incomprehensible but it pri 
ably helps to reassure the custom 
that God is on the side of the heav: 
technical equipment. 


“MR. SOFT TOUCH” is such 
heavily sentimentalized affair that 
doubt if even James Cagney co 
have succeeded in energizing it 
gangster (Glenn Ford) holes up ! 
tween operations in a shabby set 
ment and is presently deep in 

with the pretty head-worker (Eve 
Keyes). She discovers his profess 
before long but this only helps to 
dear him—it seems that as a ch 
she was clipped over the head so 
severely by her father that she had to 
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Leills 


es her. He won 
peech. She does too, 


he has turned 
nitation of Gracie Allen, and 


badly handled here, 
o WI 4} 





e to a hearing ie a circumstances 
t has merely deepened her sym- 
hy for the more brutal classes. 
The gangster meanwhile has be- 
ne fascinated 7" the settlement 
ise and can't be pried loose from 
partly because he is a rough ideal- 
himselt and partly because he has 
red an illegal $100,000 among the 
stmas decorations. Things even- 
y work out, with plenty of shock 
j rattle on the sound-track. 
As often happens, all these unreal 
ple move against an authentically 
served and real background. The 
tlement itself might be any down- 
xn settlement, scuffed, shabby, 
tous with vitality, and pathetically 
bellished with the cut flowers and 
-pottery which symbolize “nice” 
ng. This unpretentious type ol 
alism is one of the most admirable 
d disconcerting things about the 
wies. The people who make them 
»m to have an exact and scrupu- 
isly observant eye for almost every- 
ng except the complexity of human 
ationships 


3 


clearance seems to be 
king place in the British studios. 
th all items being 
ocked down for export. “Girl in a 
latest of these, and 

Greeawnod's hats and 
been on the shelf 


YME special 


r iq 
sorts Of oad 


r several seasons 
eross over- 
; pa rticular 
before, on the 
off it. When she first ap- 





pears the star is afflicted by dumbness, 


psychosomatic state induced by 


shock and exposure at sea. Presently 


reticent British scientist (Hugh Wil- 

ms) falls in love with her and mar- 

't be satisfied how- 
s her powers of 
and before long 
a bad 
is driv- 





er until she recove 


herself into 
g her poor scientist crazy. 
It is a sound comedy idea but it is 
with people fall- 
haracter at every 


ility barely en- 
s them to survive their roles, with 
thing left over for entertainment. 
—Mary Ross. 


Low rey 





—Columbia 
‘LENN FORD in “Mr Soft Touch.” 
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Let's Move Our Mountains 


by L. E. G. Upper 


MR. VISHINSKY’S recent asser- 


tion that the Russians are mc 





mountains by atomic power bri 
back to mind an old project of 
mine which, 


son, ha 








on the 
would 
student 


pressed 


> 


ribution in 
and cold 


eXé ample e 





the peak for the production of 
crops and men 

Now the c 
ties are we 


pie, Consist 


of the Rocky 
the interior and 
the absence of 
the interio 


a 

ange of mountains along the rim 
> Arctic, its situation wo ould be 
parallel to those of Italy or India. 
In those countries, the Alps and the 
Himalavas respectively shelter the 
plains to the southward, ’ 
raising their temperatures. A nor- 
thern mountain rar however, 
while it would rob Winnipe f 
proud | ) 
on earth, would not solve 
lem of prair I 
raising the 

increase 
make the 
Thanks tomi 
remedy, even for the absence of 
mountain ran lie hand 
and now that Russians have set 
a 


a eraiinesies thee iis 
the example. there is no good re 





greatly 











. lies close at han 


. ; ; : 
son’ why we should not avall our- 
selves of it. It is simple in concep- 


tion, and to it would be 





as bold’: as it Is 





beneficent, which is more than can 
+ 


be said 





ourselves of 
achievement to bolder peoples? It 
is time for Canadians to give over 
their timidities and t 
The project I have in 
simply this: blow up 
Mountains with atomic bombs 
There is no point in urging ha 
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s far east 
afflicted with 


nountains out of 
at happens! The 
me rolling 
onl instead of 
, they dis- 
ily all the 
the Atlantic 





of western 
Could 


inducement? 


Of course blow ng out the moun- 
Ss on naif the od The 
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British Columbia's “Madam Speaker” 


by J. K. Nesbitt 


MAKE WAY for Madam Speaker.” 

That precedent-shattering cry will 
be heard next Spring in the sombre 
corridors of British Columbia’s Legis- 
lative Buildings in Victoria 

The cry will come from the Ser- 
geant-at-arms as, carrying the mace, 
he makes his way along the corridor 


ahead of the British Commonwealth's 


first woman speaker, Mrs. Nancy 
Hodges me 

Make wav for Madam Speaker, 
his voice will boom into the blue-car- 


eted. marble pillared legislative cham- 
ber. Mrs. Hodges, in the black silken 
wn and tricorne hat of the Legisla- 
ture’s highest office, will enter the 
MLA’s rise; she will 


bow to the right and to the left and 


hamber as a 


ice in the massive oak chair 
on the | ue-carpeted dais 
In asking the Legislature to eect her 


Premier Byron Johnson paid 


Speaker 
tribute to the part women of today 
take in public affairs. In this way also, 
he said a graceful, grateful “thanks” 


to the woman who, more than any 
was responsible for his 
becoming Premier in the first place 

Mrs. Hodges moved Johnson's nom- 


rable Liberal con- 





vention two vears ago when he was 


chosen John Hart's successor The 
CK ention seemed loaded for Attor- 
€ ene Wismer. Mrs. Hodges, in 

ng speech, though she thought 
she W sing, said Byron Johnson 
NaS e la tor I eral leadership 
She knew Liberal leadership would 
mean the Premiership. By eight votes 
S d Johnson wor 





“ ( a 
S| id her husband, Harry P 
Hi I w editor of TJ/ Victoria 
to British Columbia from 
I ind 1912, settled in Kamloops 
¢ k over publication of 
Sentine A few vears later 
Vict i. Both went to 


SiatlVe COTTeESPK n 


tor She was 


Vome S ec 
. wspaperwoman many 
desk at 7.30 a.m. each 
d rtine Weddings ind obit 
wing distinguished 
vomen's meetings 


She could even 


d t if she had to. Five years ago 


5 


she commenced her column “One 
Woman's Dav” and it still runs in 
The Times. 

Mrs. Hodges first ran for the BC 
Legislature in 1937 and was defeated. 
She won in 1941, 1945, 1949. She 


makes a good speech in the House, 
though always careful to say nothing 
that would embarrass the Government. 
Once a session, to prove she’s inde- 
pendent, she votes for an Opposition 





resolution. The resolution never goes 
through, but Mrs. Hodges has the sat- 
isfaction of standing against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Usually the matter means nothing, 
and is soon forgotten, but it enables 
Mrs. Hodge to point to the record and 
say that she'll be no rubber stamp for 
any government. 

In her speeches she’s brief, to the 
point. In this regard she puts many 





—Bill Halkett, Victoria 


HISTORY will be made Feb. 14 when Nancy Hodges assumes new duties. 





of her male colleagues to shame. In 
caucus, she’s tough, says what she 
thinks in a punchy way. She’s a good 
campaigner, keeps grinning at the i: 

conveniences of travel in the stick 

likes to meet people, does most of the 
talking herself, gathers non-political 
material for her column. 

She and her husband, childless, live 
in a comfortable cottage a few miles 
from the Legislative Buildings. It is 
set in the centre of a beautiful little 
garden, largely created by Mrs 
Hodges herself. She is a first class 
cook and housekeeper. There is little 
time for much besides her newspaper! 
and legislative work. She averages two 
speeches a week. She is well-known 
across Canada, for she is President of 
the National Liberal Women’s Fed- 
eration. 

As Madam Speaker, she will sit in 
solemn dignity in the House, listening 
to speeches, never able to make one 
herself. She will rule on proceedings 
and keep legislative law and order 
when members fight among them- 
selves. She will have a suite of lux- 
urious Offices in the Legislative Build 
ings, her own secretary and attendant 

She will entertain distinguished visit 
ors to tea in her suite, members of the 
House to luncheon at her special table 
in the Legislative restaurant. She wi 
serve sherry on occasion, though s! 
drinks tomato juice and she will pass 
cigarettes, though she seldom smokes 

A few years ago, after Byron Johi 
son became Premier, Mrs. Hodges 
could have been a Cabinet Minister 
The press rumored this. Mrs. Hodges 
was annoyed. She is extremely allerg: 
to press notices about herself unle 
they are filled with praise. In a lot 
voice, with biting sarcasm, in the wel 
filled lobbies of big city hotels, she has 
lectured reporters whom she suspected 
wrote things about her she didn’t lik 

She was so annoyed about the 1 
mor she could become a Cabinet M 
ister she burned all her bridges behi 
her. She issued a formal statement 
say not then, or ever, would she ta 
a Cabinet Minister’s position. 


{ 


As Madam Speaker, she will 
ceive an $1,800 a year sessional all 
ance, in addition to her $3,000 a year 
as an MLA. 





— 
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“Never is a woman 
SO supreme as 
when she is sure 
of her loveliness” 
ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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EVERGREEN: 
Festive Decor 


“FOR CHRISTMAS, true green col- 
ors are best,” says florist Helen Simp- 
son of Toronto. “For simplicity and 
naturalness nothing can touch the 
evergreens.” 

She suggests you combine hemlock, 
spruce or pine with winter foliage and 
cones. Result—pleasant fragrance and 
Christmassy cheerfulness: as well as 
lasting decorations for over New 
Year's. Helen Simpson doesn’t make 
an issue of the evergreens for Christ- 
mas. That is her personal preference. 
But it is backed by 25 years in the 
florist business. 

She graduated from selling daisies 
over a plank-across-boxes stand to 
amused relatives, to selling flowers in 
a real florist shop in her native Ot- 
tawa. Twelve years later—now in 
Toronto — she married  wholesale- 
florist J. F. Lynette and they opened 
the “Helen Simpson” shop. There, of 
course, she sells everything and her 
Christmas stock includes many other 
things besides evergreens. 

“Pastel Christmas trees have be- 
come very popular,” she says. “And 
we color cones and foliage, too.” The 
trees require three coats of color paint 
and have to dry thoroughly between 
each coat. “It’s a long and expensive 
process.” 

Back again to her “natural” Christ- 
mas theme, Helen Simpson believes 
interesting driftwood and stumps can 
be incorporated into attractive table 
centres and decorations. For a modern 
narrow table you can achieve a sim- 
ple, charming centrepiece with a 
birchbark log — covered with winter 
foliage or with a bowl of evergreens 
on either side; or for any sized or 
shaped table, you can use a suitable 
shallow dish filled with foliage from 
your own shrubbery or with cones 
and berries. 

Or if you have a yen for real flow- 
ers at Christmas time, a bow! of ever- 
greens can be dramatized by tucking 


“ 


—Gordon Jarrett 


SILVER BELLS, pine cones, are materials for a decoration by Helen Simpson. 


in a few stark-white flowers or flam- 
ing red ones—or both. 

A few years ago it was Helen Simp- 
son who introduced to Toronto wom- 
en the Christmas corsage of cones, 
berries, tips of evergreens and minia- 
ture bells—a dash of pre-Christmas 
gaiety against the dark of fur coats. 
Every Helen Simpson corsage is a 
“thing of beauty”. She has an eye for 
color combinations — her mother 
taught her true colors when she was 
a child—and in the non-Christmas 
season favors pale green, pale yellow, 
coral and lavender. In her natural 
flower corsages for Yuletide she 
trades her famous plumed feather ar- 
rangement—almost a Helen Simpson 
trademark—for pine needles and 
bells. 

“Christmas is the end of the 
chrysanthemum season and Spring 
flowers haven't yet come in,” she says. 
“Flowers are difficult to produce in 
quantity—like strawberries out of 
season.” She has always loved flowers. 
There was a big garden at her 
Clemow Avenue home. Her father, 
George Simpson (Editor of Debates 
in the House of Commons), was 
President of both the Ottawa and the 
Ontario Horticultural Societies. And 
now, on their 16-acre Kleinburg (near 
Toronto) home, Helen Simpson and 
her husband grow flowering shrub- 
bery, perennials, vegetables, a few 
fruit trees—and chickens. The fam ily 
is completed by eleven-year-old wire- 
haired terrier Michael. 

“Of course the individual home 
suggests the individual Christmas 
treatment,” says Helen Simpson. 
“Where space is limited, wall pockets 
or clusters are festive and out of the 
way.” Flowering plants provide a 
Christmassy green touch, she points 
out—like the philadendron (heart 
shaped leaves) which is becoming 
very popular: or there are the almost 
traditional Christmas poinsettia’s as 
well as azaleas, cyclamen, violet plants 
and begonias. 
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Cremation Carefully 


A. W. 


HYland 5915 





The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 


Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 


Attended to if Desired 


MILES 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 
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m3 THE ONLY two 
women Red Cross 
Commissioners in 
Canada attended 
the Disaster Insti- 
tute in Toronto in 
December. They 
are Miss E. M. 
sete: Schofield, Saint 
—Newton, Ottowa John, NB, and 
EDITH SCHOFIELD Miss F Arsenault, 


Charlottetown, PEI. 
Miss Schofield has 
been NB Com- 
missioner since — 
1942, was previ- 
ously a nurse; M iss 
Arsenault has been 
in Red Cross work 
since 1927, Com- " 
missioner _ since —Newton, Ottaw 


1934, 1. ARSENAULT 





for the bewitching hours of 
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mw Mrs. Anne Marie Boyer of Mont- 
real was recently awarded a registered 
industrial cost accountant degree, th: 
first Canadian woman to receive thc 
diploma. Mrs. Boyer, mother of fou 
children, attended night classes fo 
six years, worked one year on thesis 








@ About 500 members of the Wo 
men’s Canadian Club of Victoria at 
tended the Club’s 40th Anniversary 
Tea, including Mrs. H. L. Smith 
President, and twelve past presidents 
Life memberships were presented t 
Audrey Alexander Brown, Canadian 
poetess, and Mrs. G. H. Barnard, firs: 
President of the Club. 














m@ Mrs. Eliza Houde, principal of St 
Norbert School for Boys, received a 
1949 Canadian Drama Board awarc 
for her contribution to drama in Mani- 
toba. A past Vice-President of St 
Boniface’s Cercle Moliére, she has 
been an active member of the group 
for 15 years. 












@ Come January 17, Canadian diving 
queen Mrs. Lydna Hunt of Vancouv- 
er will fly to the British Empire games 





@ In the recent Calgary elections, 
Mrs. Rose E. Wilkinson led the polls 









@ Jeanne d’Arc LeMay, advocate in 
Quebec City, was elected President of 
the Quebec University Women’s Club 
for the French group in that city. 






@ Two newspaper women sports 
writers made the new AAU of C Ama 
teur Athletic Hall of Fame. They are 
Myrtle Cook, The Montreal Dail) 
Star, and Fanny (Bobbie) Rosenfeld. 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto. Only 
six women were named to this honor 










@ Winners in the essay contest spon 
sored by the Quebec Women’s In 
stitutes were Mrs. Anna E. Wilson 
Cavagnal; Mrs. A. Graham, Frontier 
Mrs. Clive Smart, Stark’s Corners 
Miss Ruth M. Low, Assistant Super 
visor of English for the Dept. of Edu 
cation, judged the entries. 











@ To mark the 75th Anniversary o 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, th: 
Academy and the college alumnae wil 
present the school with a silver te: 
service. At the annual alumnae meet 
ing, Miss Catherine Peer was re-elect 
ed President. 
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Streamlining Christmas 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


SOME YEARS ago I 
handsome brass door-knocker from 
Mrs. W., a mutual friend of Miss 
A.’s and mine who had moved to 
Saskatchewan 

The door-knocker represented a 


cowled and scholarly figure holding 


received a 


a book with a Latin inscription. It 
didn't appropriate for the 
tront door, and my _ tamiiv has 
never been trained to the tormality 
ot inside door-knockers. They don’t 
even rattle the door-handle 
just burst in. So after consideration 


seem 


They 


] decided it would make a splendid 
Christmas present tor Miss A., who 
has a passionate sense ot privacy 
and a great fancy for bright brass 
ornaments 

Miss A. telephoned me the day 


after Christmas 


“THANKS so much tor the lovely 
door-knocker.” she said. “Who is 
it supposed to represent?” 
“Erasmus, I imagine.” | 
said, “I hope vou fiave a 
door for it 
“Only the 
Miss A. said. 


I can’t quite imagine hang- 


bathroom 
door. “and 
ing Erasmus on the bath- 
room door.” 

“Well. vou 


might use it to shy at pigeons,” I 


There was a pause 


said 
“Or at cats,” Miss A 
a pleasant laugh, then added quick- 


lv. “However it is a very thoughtful 


said with 


gift and I want you to know I ap- 
preciate 1” 
4 Christmas or two later another 
arrived trom Saskat- 
Heavy en's 


cried on opening it. “Why does 


heavy parcel 


chewan. “For sake!” | 
Emily keep on sending me door- 
knockers!” Then I realized with a 
taint shock that this 


door-knocker It was the 


wasnt just 
another 
original Erasmus 

It wasn't difficult to figure out 
what had happened. Miss A. had 
thriftily sent Erasmus on to Emily 
who had indignantly returned him 
to me, as a rebuke to the pragmatic 
ind ungenerous spirit of the East 
I telephoned Miss A. at 
“Come on over, I've got something 


funny to show you 


once 


MISS A., however. didn’t think it 
unny. She thought it a deplorable 
betraval of the Christmas spirit 
“I'd never have sent it if I 
thought she wouldnt 
it.” she said indignantly. “It was 
exactly the gift for Emilv. She's al- 


about brass things 


appreciate 


Wavs been craz\ 
— remember that brass menagerie 
She kept on the window-ledge, and 


the brass warming-pan in the front 





hall? Besides she’s the door-knocker 
tvpe.” 

| shook my head. “You can’t tell 
about the door-knocker ty pe, I 
said, “J thought you were the door- 
knocker tvpe when I sent it on to 
Vou 

Miss A. stared at me curiously 
a moment. Then she said, “If it’s 
permissible to ask, who gave it to 
you betore you sent it on to me?” 

“Why, Emily,” I said. 


“FHIS* is 
said, sitting down 

“On the contrary, the whole 
thing follows a severe and beautiful 
pointed out. “Erasmus 
would have appreciated it. In fact 
it couldn't have happened to a bet- 
ter door-knocker.” 

Miss A. still looked flushed and 
indignant. “In any case I feel that 
I come out of it more creditably 
than vou do,” 
after a moment. “You 
gave it to me because you 
wanted to get rid of it. | 
sent it to Emily because I 
thought she would enjoy 
and appreciate it.” ; 

“You mean vou really 

7. 


Miss A. 


preposterous,” 


logic.” I 


she said 


Erasmus tor vourself 


wanted 


asked. 

“Certainly I wanted it for my- 
self.” Miss A. said 

“In that case Ill gladly let you 
have him.” I said 

“What for?” 
caught off-balance 


“For Christmas.” I said 


Miss A. asked, 


“]T MEAN, what will I do with 1?” 
Miss A. asked blankly 

“Why, send it to Emily.” I said, 
“tor Christmas.” 

“Ll do nothing of the sort.” Miss 
A. said coldly. “The whole thing 
has gone far enough.’ 

“Why. it hasn't even started!” I 
said. “I don’t see why we shouldn't 
organize a Circulating Christmas 
Gitt Club and lav up a stock of 
things that make lovely looking 
Christmas gifts that nobody wants. 
Things like embroidered finger 
towels. and combing jackets and 
petitpoint needle cases and china 
cat doorstops with DowW-tles 
desecrate the 


Miss A 


“If vou want to 
very spirit of ¢ hristmas, 
said 

“It wouldn't desecrate it,” 1 said, 
“it would merely streamline it. You 
would have all the joy of giving 
and receiving and none of the ex- 
pense, all the fun of wrapping and 
sending and none of the worry of 
shopping It would solve the whole 
Christmas problem - 
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They all say... 
“BEST for a 


Bermuda Vacation” 
yo 


‘ 


Viy 


Romnent 









AND COTTAGI OLONY 


HAMILTON e BERMUDA 


Ope ng Januar 

From the moment you step through the 
front door of this lavish resort you're in a 
paradise made for enjoyment. Your room is 
spacious and airy with a view that leaves 
you breathless. Then there's the private 
pool with its own sandy beach... tennis 
private dock and launch to the 
sailing ... water skiing 

dancing in the outdoor 
. the intimate Continental Cocktail 
Lounge . the Princess Beach Club. It’s ? 
a vacation for discriminating persons who 
seek the finest—the vacation for you! 


courts 
golf course... 
deep-sea fishing 
patio... 


For information and reservations 
write our New York Office 


51 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-3375 


Or See Your Local Travel Agent 


Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 


The 


British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
a 


Security National 
Insurance Company 


& 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street * Toronto 


J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 
for Canada Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
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SALES PROMOTION PRINTING 


son, Cs Adelaide 736] 
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A Complete Advertising-Printing Service 
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Commode 


This gracetul 
structed of solid mahogany, and is 
beautifully inlaid with ebony and 
saunwood. The presence of this 
piece will lend grace and quiet 

room in your home. 


commode Is con. 


solid mahogany 
lid lumber and 

mahogany 
alnut 1s a term 
trop veneer of 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 

Designers & Makers of Fine Furniture 

647-649 Yonge Street—Toronto 
Est. 1883 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE 


Cream 


GOvuRAVUD 


Rives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. ° 
V/ ° Whar Plesk Rarket Som Taw 





Get the Habit 


of reading 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S 


Analyses of Canadian 


and World Business 





Oriental 





FOOD: 
Smorgasbord 


OUTSIDE of knowing you will prob- 
ably serve turkey soup and turkey a 
la something the week following the 
25th, your mind is a blank. However, 
someone is bound to suggest having 
a few congenial souls in for New 
Year's Eve. You know that you're in 
for it again. 

Buffet stvle or smorgasbord service 
has merit. Here is a menu you can 
elaborate upon or simplify: 


Pickled Rosebud Beets with Onion 
Rings 
Pickled Herrings, Radish Roses 
Olives Gherkins 
Chilled Shrimp or Prawn with 
Cocktail Sauce 
Devilled Eggs 
Swedish Meat Balls 
Baked Kidney Beans or Curried Rice 
Glazed Whole Baked Ham 
Bowl of Potato Salad 
Cranberry Sauce 
Buttered Rye Bread 
Pineapple-Grape Jelly Mould with 
Orange Dressing 
Cheese Tray Rye Krisp Bread 
Hot Punch 


Cocktail Sauce 


3 cup catchup 

+ cup chili sauce 

tbsp. horseradish sauce 
tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Tabasco sauce 


‘ae tv 


Combine all ingredients and chill 
thoroughly. Serve with fish or shell- 
fish. Makes 1 cup, or enough for 8 


servings 


Swedish Meat Balls 


Soak | cup fine dried bread crumbs 
in 1 cup rich milk or cream. Add— 
1 Ib. finely minced lean beef 
1/3 cup minced onion 
1 tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 
'2 tsp. nutmeg 
1 tsp. cornstarch 
1 egg beaten 


Combine thoroughly. Shape into 
tiny balls and brown in 14 cup hot 
fat a few at a time. Make the follow- 
ing sauce by stirring 3 tbsp. flour into 
fat remaining after browning the meat 
balls. Add 2 cups hot water plus 2 
bouillon cubes (or 2 cups canned con- 
somme) and | cup red table wine. 
Cook stirring until thickened and 
smooth. Place meat balls in sauce and 
minutes 


simmer. covered, for 30 


Yield 


S servings 


Curried Rice 


Brown 2 cups raw rice in '4 cup 
salad oil stirring frequently. Add 3 


tsp. salt, 12-1 tbsp. curry powder (de- 


pending upon strength of powder), 2 
tbsp. minced onion and 4 cups boiling 
water. Place in 2 qt. casserole and 
bake covered in 400° F oven tor 30 


minutes. Yield: & servings 


Pineapple-Grape Jelly 


Drain 1 No. 2 tin crushed pine- 
apple. Measure and add water to 





COLORFUL VARIETY of Swedish buffet (smorgashord) is effective, easy to do 


syrup to make 2 cups. Heat and dis- 
solve 1 package lime jelly powder in 
it. Add I tbsp. lemon juice. Cool until 
syrupy. Pour in a thin layer of gelatin 
in oiled 8” ring mold. Arrange 2 cups 
seeded and halved grapes, rounded 
side down, in gelatine. Combine with 
remaining gelatine the crushed pine- 


apple and 2 red skinned apples diced 
Spoon this ove: the grapes and chill 
until firm. Unmould on plate and gar 
nish with watercress. Fill centre with 
a dressing made as follows— 

Combine | cup mayonnaise, '2 cup 
heavy cream whipped and 1!2 tbsp 
grated orange rind. 


Brain-Teaser: 


Old Songs in a 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1. Christ was born 18 in this little one. (4, 2.9 
9. Here's the gent with the ice 
what! 
10. Crowd back to S c<espeare. (7) 
11. Wind up the dance. (4 
12. Mary's joys were numbered 5) 
13. He pays court costs, as it were. (4) 
16. No doubt he sang the tenor part of “We 
Three Kings (closing wit 











h mixed chou 


8) 

17. Ant with a split lip. (6 

20. Trvgve’s wife. perhaps, changes her nan 
for a Canadian painter 6 

21. Splitting where the lace gave 8 

23. Guide of 16 across to the 1 across. ‘4 

25 And ed there in His presence, Theil 
gold and myrrh and frankincense 5 

26. He wrote ‘The Christmas Oratorio 4 


30. The type to stress 7 

31. Gospel 7 

32. Our greeting to you, not, in this case. for 
gentlemen only. ‘3, 4, 3, 5 





j 
' 


New Setting 


DOWN 

1. The extra 14 

2. Monarch who looked out 
this season 9 

3. When overcoats afford no cover. ‘4 

4. Missed by a miss. (8 

>». A blest invention for groaning on Chr 
mas Day under good 14. (6) 

6. Watched by the shepherds 4) 


for himself 


7. To to, to ho! inauty, eh?) (5) 

8. Tortoise. much ad-mired 3-6 

14. See 5. (5) 

15. Midnight was when that glori 
ame 5 

16. Result of not interfering with 
sting i9 

18. See 1 across. ‘2, 1, ¢ 

19. Change. or let age bring out your othe 
self 5. 3 

22. For a compensation, movie extras spenc 
lot of their timne here, perhaps. ‘6 


24. Judgement for guardian (5) 

27. According to the carol, this bears 
crown of all the trees in the wood. ‘5 

28. Farewell at Christm 

29. Quality of the 





4 


Solution to Last 
' Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Dog in the manger 
8 Usurped 
9. Nanaimo 
11. Lumbago 
12. Implied 
13. Serpent 
14. Hang-dog 
Betting 
Start up 
Oversee 
Also ran 
Tethers 
Lorelei 
Lester B. Pearso1 








DOWN 


Douglas Abbott 
Glummer 

No place 
Hide-out 
Mannish 
Ninepin 

Edified 

Old age pension 
Theatre 

Inspect 

Greaser 

19. Scallop 

20. Austria 

21. Thrills (86) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
10 
16 
18 





Business Front 


ms le 


Transport Crisis Hastened 
By Truck-Train Clash 
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| J.P. LANGLEY & CO. 


c. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Accountants 


Bldg. 


Chartered 


905 Bank of Montreal 
Poronto 
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AND BE SECURE 





Most “Fortunes” began by the 
saving of small amounts—regu- 
larly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
on the road to financial secur- 
ity—if you begin NOW. Open 
a Canada Permanent Savings 


Account. 2% INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
9-8 








THE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 89 
IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 


of $1.50 per share, with an 










NOTIC! 


Dividen 





distribution of 





extra $3.00 per share, 
the paid up Capital Stock of the 
Company, has this day been declared for 
e six months ending 4lst December, 
; pavabie [ the 16th dav of 
| if 1950, shareholders of rec 
tt close of business on the 19th 
lay of December, 1949 
By order of the Board 
L. O. REID, 
M i Secretary 
I n 
| 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an extra 
tribut t IWENTY CENTS per 
share he paid-up Capital Stock of this 
n Ss Dee! leclared for the vear ending 

2 Der 4 ind that the same will 

he Bank and its Branches 

It ESDAY, the THIRD day 

JANUARY Osa, ¢ Shareholders of 

he st tf business on 40th 


N Der i The Transt Books will 


h Q) t the Board 
JAMES STEWART, 


Gseneral Manager 


. Nove er 1949 


In Canada’s Leading Weekly 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


thought-provoking editorials 
authoritative articles and reviews 
news analysis 











ought to be paid by those best able 
to pay rather than as tolls to be col- 
lected from shippers. 

The railwavs seem to be the vic- 
tims of a strange dualism in the pub- 
lic mind. Almost evervbody wants 
them to stand on their own feet as 
Dusiness enterprises, but few seem 
prepared to grant them the right en- 
joved by most public utilities to 
charge enough to cover costs plus a 
reasonable return on invested capital. 
CNR 


deficits have mounted rapidly 


since the war 1946, $9 millions: 
1947. $16 millions: 1948, $3312 mil- 
lions: 1949, probably $38 millions 


The CPR has paid dividends this vear. 
but solely. it insists, out of non-rail 
revenues 


The crux of the transportation 


problem seems to be: can the railways 
CPR 


rates 


attain. financial securitv? The 
believes it could, given higher 
and some regulation of highway trans- 
port. The CNR, heavy 
over-capitalization and its obligations 


thin-traftic 


because its 
to operate lines in- the 
national interest. Is not so sure 


The publicly-owned = railways in 
Britain. where road-transport has also 
been nationalized, are unable to avoid 
deficits. In the United States. net in- 
tallen 


come of the railroads has 


sharply this vear, despite rate in- 
If foreign trade continues to 


three 


Creases 
contract. the railways of all 


countries will surely suffer 


Does this mean that the railway 
must become something like a high- 
way or canal, supported by taxation, 
and used merely to transport. those 
heavy, bulky cargoes of grain, timber 
and minerals that its competitors can- 


not conveniently carry 


Few Canadians want to answer ves 


Malak 
CAN CNR chief Donald Gordon 
point out a solution for the ratlwavs? 
to this question. Donald Gordon. the 
dynamic President of CNR and rail- 


Wal personality of the vear, has a 


reputation for making his fellow citi 


zens face up to the realities of eco- 
nomic crises. Perhaps he can arouse 
public support tor a transportation 


polices that will strengthen the railways 
without unduly confining other kinds 


of transport 


TMG as 








Finance: 


STERLING DEBTS 


IMMEDIATELY after the Indian 
Finance Minister’s statement, at the 
end of November, that he had re- 
ceived “satisfactory assurances” from 
the British Government in respect ot 





—Globe and Ma 
releases are not 


PRESENT sterling 
according to the plan of Lord Keynes 


India’s outstanding sterling balances, a 
persistent British 
House of Commons trom 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
information that all counter-claims 
against the holders of the. sterling 


balances had been abandoned. It seems 


questioner 1n the 
extracted 


to be equally clear that no change in 


the policy of liberal releases is intend- 


The problem has been taken up in 
earnest between the British and the 
Americans in Washington. [It was in 
Washington four years ago, when Lord 
Keynes was negotiating the loan agree- 
ment tor Britain, that proposals were 
first made tor dealing with these war- 
time debts. then about £3,500 mil- 
lion. It was agreed that a substantial 
part of the total should be written off, 
much of the should be 
funded for a long term, and only a 


remainder 


relatively small annual amount should 
be released for current use 

Britain 
has increased her production and trade 


In the ensuing four vears 
to the highest levels vet achieved but 


has conspicuously failed to regain 
Despite this  fail- 
ure, she has been repaying these wat 
debts to sterling creditors on 
thereby 


equilibrium 


economic stability 


a lavish 
scale. aggravating the dis- 

Figures acknowledged by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer show releases 
of £156 million tor 1947, £26 
million for 1948 (inflated. however, 
with Argentina), and 
£206 million tor 
months of 1949 


by the deal 
as much as nine 
Not only have nego- 
tiated releases been much larger than 
experts 


December 


envisaged = in 
1945, but 


the agreed figures have been greatly 


the financial 
Washington in 


exceeded in practice 
It is the opinion of banking author- 
ities in London that this has been one 


of the worst-bungled affairs in post- 
war international finance. 


It seems that Lord Keynes intende 
no annual releases at all from the old 
debts until that mystic year 195 
when Britain’s recovery was suppose 
to be complete and repayment of th 
U.S. loan was (as it still is) to begi 
The Washington loan failed in its pu 
pose: Marshall aid followed. Release 
from the sterling balances this yea 
have been nearly two-thirds of thc 
sterling equivalent of the dollars 
ceived by Britain under Marshall ai 

The story would have been ver 
different, no doubt, had Keynes lived 
to carry out the general financial pla 
which he had already formulate 
when he went to Washington. If tl 
Americans had an alternative plan | 
is believed) which they deferred 
favor of his, they failed to bring 
forward after his death in 1946. Tt 
British Treasury drifted from one ten 
porary agreement to another, neve 
clarifying its policy. 

But until just recently it has bee 
taken tor granted that the broad o 
jective of the Washington Agreeme: 
on this point stood. Bargaining-powe 
admittedly, was being whittled awa 
by the repayments. But surely, it w: 
thought, at some stage the Britis 
Government would invite its creditor 
together and negotiate a general settl 
ment, or else lodge individual counte: 
claims “for goods supplied and ser\ 
ices rendered during the war” (to us 
the words of the motion before tl 
House of Commons when the change 
in policy had become unobtrusively 
apparent). 


Policy: 
STERLING EXPORTS 


IN THE MATTER of sterling debts 
it seems that there are to be no nego 
tiatlons between Britain and her cred 
itors; only between Britain and th 
United States, to settle which sha 
bear the brunt of the burden. 


It might seem that Britain’s on! 5 
interest was to shift as much of the i 
burden as possible onto the Unitec 
States. True, Britain has no desire t 
pay out more than she must to st 
bilize the Middle East and South-eas 
Asia in the world strategy for “co 
taining” Communism which — hi 
been hitherto, perhaps, the main m« 
tive for releasing buving-powe! t 
Egypt and the Indian sub-continen 
Where the controversy on the sterling 
balances is focussed. But there is gre 
potential long-term benefit in) mai 
taining a hold on markets which mig! 
turn elsewhere tor supplies if the 
lacked this special inducement; an 
this benefit is not being sacrificed wi 
ingly to America 

This is the predicament: to ho 
markets with goods which are need 
to earn dollars, or to turn all effor 
to the dollar markets and risk losi 
the “traditional” markets permanent! 


eee ae 


According to financial opinion 
London, no one not the credit 
can benefit if, from wh 
ever motive, Britain ruins herself t 
ing to repay these war debts rapid 
and in full. 


themselves 












by Gordon McCaffrey 
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y out to lunch and do more business 
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ble” and procrastinate on that 


nner hohl 
I r happy 


Last week a man with all the 
sure in the world came into 
tice W orrving adout Usiness 
ers Seemed farthest from his 
hlegmatic and mild-tempered. 








me. I like it for its sociability 


anil te 
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nd come back to the 


i ed up in knots. I like to pla\ 
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i olfers who just go out for th 
he exercise and the fresh air 
In the summertime its a t 





golf and sailing 
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d Businessman 


Insurance Company Head Likes 
To Golf, Sail, or Garden 
After Hard Day's Work 


“LT have a Lightning Class. centre- 


board boat—vou about five 


feet longer than the racing dinghy. | 


know, 


take mv wife and children out on the 
Hudson River and spend the after- 
noon. I like the challenge that sailing 


gives its a fight all the time. You 
tor a squall or a sudden 


shift in the wind. You never know 


what's going to happen next on some 
davs.” 


During the week Van Anden spends 
: I 


as much time le 


as possible in his gar- 
den at home in Scarsdale. 20 miles 


1 New York 


clothes and get my hands into the dirt 





“I like to put on old 


Perhaps the most peacetul place in 








cit Its like MIon dollars to fee 
the change. It’s like a bath. the wa 
ib L 
In the ing he catches the 7.5( 
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We've been doing business here s 
1868. Were familiar with the 


economic developments since Conted- 


eration and we see potentialities 
untold growth and progress 
If anv large-sc es e 


forthcoming, Van 
ibly be in charge 
OL a big company e Savs ere s 


price you pay lor every 2 


I wouldn't change 


there's no worrying 


. 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


LONDON, ENG, 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 





Baan 


As principals, we offer: 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
3% Debentures due December 15, 1969 


Price: 99 and accrued interest 
to yield 3.02% 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
3% Debentures due December 15, 1967 


Price: 99.75 and accrued interest 
to yield 3.02% 


Descriptive circulars upon request 


McLeop, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 4261 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin 0161 
Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
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THE ECONOMY 


CANADIAN business reaches the end 
of 1949 on a more than ordinarily 
uncertain note. Overall figures tor the 
year, when completed, will undoubt- 
edly compare very favorably with 
those of preceding years. Christmas 
trade was good, apparently well up to 
the high level of 1948, though shop- 
pers were noticeably more exacting on 
price and quality. Employment during 
most of the year had stood at a new 
peak, though for two or three months 
before the year-end local spots of un- 
employment had been appearing as a 
result of cuts in purchasing by the 
dollar-short soft-currency countries. 

Last week the prospect suddenly 
darkened. Britain’s food contract ne- 
gotiators declined to renew the con- 
tracts for 1950; Britain lacked dollars 
to pay with and furthermore could 
buy more advantageously in soft- 
currency markets where pounds could 
be exchanged without penalty. The 
fact was that the currency devalua- 
tions of last September had in effect 
raised prices ot Canadian products to 
an uncompetitive level. 

All Canadian food products were 
hit, and Canadian farm  representa- 
tives at once raised a cry for a gov- 
ernment-subsidized tarm program to 
tide them over the transition from 
contract sales to free trade. Minister 
of Agriculture Gardiner — officially 
frowned on the proposal, but the fact 
that precedents had already been es- 
tablished in coarse grains, potatoes, 
apples and butter suggested that some- 
thing would be done. Existing authori- 
zation for price supports expires on 
March 31, but at the closing of the 
session there was a resolution on the 
order paper for its renewal, hich will 
be introduced at the next session. 

Food production is so big a part ot 
the Canadian economy that if large 
surpluses develop and remain unsold, 
the impact on every section of the 
economy will be sharp. However. this 
situation cannot actually arise until 
the 1950 crops are in, and we have 
this period of grace in which to trv to 
build up other markets and to hope 
that Britain may be able to change 
her position. Or perhaps to decide on 
some bold course such as a further 
devaluation of our dollar, plus some 
price-cutting On exports to help make 
them competitive. 


Trade: 
FIRST RESULTS 


DOMINION Bureau of Statistics’ re- 
lease of external trade figures for Oc- 
tober showed that Canadian exports to 
the U.S. had increased by 
$34!2 million during the month—de- 
valuation had made Canadian prod- 
ucts cheaper in the U.S. and sales had 
gone up by more than enough to com- 
pensate for the smaller amount of 
U.S. money realised for each unit sold. 
Devaluation had also made U.S. goods 
more expensive in Canada and _ the 
volume of U.S. goods sold here had 
fallen : 

But that was only one side of the 
picture. In the first place it was noted 
that October is a seasonal high for 
Canadian exports to the U.S., and in 


nearly 


Canadian business 


the second place was the fact that, 
though Canadians imported less from 
the U.S. during the month, the value 
of the imports actually increased—by 
9’ million—over the September 
figure. 

That was the bad news. It meant 
that, because of devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, Canadians were get- 
ting less and paying mgre for it. It 
indicated that the Canadian demand 
for U.S. products did not slacken oft 
as prices increased. This fact, and the 
one that the increase in exports was 
substantially due to seasonal factors. 
suggested that devaluation of Cana- 
dian money in terms of American was 
just as likely to worsen the country’s 
U.S. dollar position as it was to bet- 
ter it. This was one of the dangers otf 
devaluation suggested during the con- 
troversy on sterling last summer (SN 
June 28). 

For the U.K. the picture was not 
any brighter. In spite of the fact that 
a devalued sterling had made British 
goods cheaper in Canada and Cana 
dian goods more expensive in Britain 
the value of Canadian sales in the 
U.K. had increased (by $15!'2 mil 
lion) and British sales in Canada had 
decreased (by $2!2 million). 





Insurance: 


EVER increasing sales of life in-: 
surance in Canada indicate that all? 
the time more and more people are: 
becoming concerned about the fi- 
nancial security of themselves and: 
their dependents in the years that 
lie ahead. And they also show 
that, instead of depending upon 
the coming of the welfare state 


TWO FUNCTIONS | 





of the socialists to provide the se- 
curity for them, they are convinced 
that if they want to be sure, they 
themselves must make what pro- 
vision they can for the future dur- 
ing the earning period Of life. 
They have been persuaded, per- 
haps after considering other plans, 
that life insurance offers the easi-i 
est, safest and cheapest way to ac- i 
complish what they want to do : 
Life insurance performs two: 
functions in the economy of the: 
country the importance ot which 


Is not as well recognized as it: 


Ser eeeneeeeeseeseeresesesereseses 


should be. First it acts as a col- 
lector, accumulator. conservator : 
and distributor of the savings of; 
the people, and to the extent that it: 
thus enables individuals to provide : 
their own financial security the: 
state and charitable organizations 
are relieved of the burden which: 
otherwise would fall on them. Sec-! 
ondly, it is a primary source of } 
capital funds, as the policyholders’: 
savings are invested in securities : 
which will earn the highest return} 
consistent with safety and at the } 
same time strengthen the country’s: 
economy. a 

After all, the only way to eco-: 
nomic progress is through saving 
and sound investment. “7 


—George Gilbert i 
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Their World is the Oyster 


‘“Oysters,’’ They Say, ‘Is Quite 
A Fish''—Ask Any Prince 
Edward Island Fisherman. 


by Jimmy Coulter 


THIS looks like a banner vear for 
Prince Edward Island oystermen with 
the biggest dollar production season in 
nistory. 

In November the oyster harvest was 
at its height. Any day now the weath- 
er may drive the oyster-farmers from 
the cultivated beds which produce 
some 60 per cent of the Island crop. 
On the public or natural fishing 
grounds the season closed on Novem- 


J 


ie 
er 25; 


Records were set last year when the 
dollar embargo kept the American 
shucked ovsters off the Canadian 
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FROM SEA: Tongs scoop them up. 


ugh the Americans are 
ick in the cheaper market again this 
harvesting 


Ir top-grade sea-food than 





ear. the Islanders are 





Prince Edward Island claims the 
planned fish farming area in 
nd the oldest commercial 

ter fishing grounds in the Mart- 
areas produce the big- 
vest oysters and the biggest harvest. 
ine ndustry has been fathered by 
supervised from the biological 

at Ellershe. A voung army 

R. Reed Logie of the Fish- 

eal Board of Canada 1s 


Where the cold waters of the Gulf 








= I ATCT -\ AC v L ite out 
e s e e Island lie the 
e er g ds. In seas the 
ers re w C g Tost the 
‘ ~ u = ‘ Pad ste . nd 
e gh give them the height 
r whicn the e famous 
\ @ strin p sneite g sand-hills 
e r ec ne 1der-W 
S tne A e sna S 
me D s Malpeque nd 
icumpeque 
At the southern extremity of Mal- 
eqgue Bav on Bentinck’s Cove the 
hree warehouses of Lorne Beaton 
re ( nd G t Travers 
e most of the Island crop. An- 
r couple Of warehouses at Ellerslie 





serve the Cascumpeque Bay area. 

Perhaps it’s because there are no 
families at Bentinck’s Cove that the 
local folk call it by the more optimis- 
tic and romantic name of Benedict's 
Cove. Huddled around the single 
wharf, the three litthke warehouses are 
surrounded by half-a-dozen neat shan- 
ties and trim piles of oyster farming 
gear. Out in the cove, little dories, the 
twenty-five foot, high-rigged “flats,” 
and a power boat or two lie at anchor. 
The water in-shore bristles with stakes 
supporting the “sets” on which the 
young and growing oysters are sus- 
pended against the marauding starfish. 

The low meadows around the cove 
rise to fertile farmlands, dotted with 
snug, tree-ringed homesteads. On the 
farms, tractors and 
steady teams are finishing up the fall 
plowing. On the roads, the Is!and’s 
seed potatoes are rolling to the pre- 
mium markets of the Americas. In 
the sky, flights of training planes rise, 
hover and fall, and to the east the 
Summerside station of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force drones in peacetul 
activity 


gaily-colored 


But the oystermen are watching the 
weather. A skiff of snow sifted over 
the bay during the night. But now the 
forecast is favorable. 

“Why don’t they want their oysters 
in the summertime when we could 
make a picnic out of the harvest?” 
growls little old Joe Jakes. watching 
the dorymen load their tongs and gear 
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TO MARKET: Where top grad 


SQ tro S$1T5.00 


and push off tor the ovster- 
out in the bay 
Little Joachim Desrouches. as 

was christened in nearby Misco che 
chapel some seventy Vears ago, Is 
famed as a grader. He 1s said to have 
graded as high as 35. barrels 

when he didn't have to clean off the 
clinging limpets that eventually make 
an oyster stink. Grading ts the 
a specialist Quickly and accurate 


the run of oysters must be sorted 
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Transport: 
JET AIRCRAFT 


HE RAPID development of British 











1d Canad commereta jet trans- 
orts Is sp g into action American 
c tm icturers he industry's 
Olle ers went to protracted 
hudc ecen emerged with a 
statement calling on the Government 
ke s st yrotect U.S. leade 
S SP atuion 
| c ecent fig S OF 4 a ind 
British turbine-powered planes have 
Tocused « on on the fact that no 
sin c s been completed in 
the States 
The industry recommends that the 
Government embark upon a program 
ofp rchasing Proto-l\ pes ot advanced 
type aircratt and teels that such a 
program should be administered by 
existing Government agency. They 
so ask that the sale of aircraft afte 
the proto es are developed should 
re icilit by the Government 
The call on Washington to make 
ye TO Gesigners additional tech- 
Q\ k ITOR: UUK ( 
\ v A 
XL L A Ol 
c 1 Ss 
. So) v A 
I cing et planes 
t St it n ot 
Ay e t 
U.K. COMPETITION 
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j ie ead: < \ 
Tex r rs the States soor 
I C the Same sort of thins 
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in goods that are manufactured at 
one-third the cost of Canadian labor. 
It the British Government Is success- 
tul in recruiting additional labor for 
the export trades, he said. the wool 
industry will be able to supplement 
current production by multiple shitt 
operation. 

“Marshall Plan aid. he said in an 
aside, has been a factor in keeping 
down industrial production in Great 
Britain. Many Britishers. he com- 
mented, would have preterred to get 
along without the European Recovery 
Program because it has enabled the 
Labor Government to maintain Its 
drive for nationalization of industry. 


Investment: 


BANKERS MEET 


NINE. hundred investment bankers 
trekked to Florida earlier this month 
to hear their leaders harangue them 
on the state of the nation and to plan 
more aggressive merchandising tactics 
to spur dealings in common stocks. 
The speakers generally took a dim 
View of such controversial subjects as 


Government financing and the unbal- 





ced | c dget. But thev did 
2 v yut on Dit Of Cheer news for 
he otorists ot the United States 

id Canada The price of gasoline 


will be cheaper next spring, the bank- 


ul and gas Securities Committee 


The present size of gasoline inven- 
ries when added to the seasonal 
vuild-up during the coming months, 
“intense pressure” on the 
wholesale price structure by the time 


rasoline stocks reach thei peak in the 


Over-production, the experts said. 
Importation of 
oil trom the Near East is an 


present threat” 


S the great problem 
“ever- 
and the impact of the 
new Canadian oil fields will be felt in 
the future. Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
the bankers were told, may eventualls 
become among the largest areas in 
point of reserves in both North and 
South America 
bankers on Canadian oil along with a 
favorable report by the ¢ anadian Se- 
curities Committee seemed calculated 


The briefing given the 


to put them in a receptive mood for 
the vast amount of financing that in- 
evitably follows close on the heels of 
a major oil strike 





HIS GREATEST ALLY 


MONTREAL'S vigorous anti-vice cru- 
sader, Pax Plante, believes in doing 
things in a big way. When he led the 
morality squad (in a siren-equipped 
Buick) on raids of gambling joints, 
he took the press photographers along. 
“Publicity.” he used to say. “is my 
greatest ally.” 

A few months ijater. when he was 
fired as Deputy Police Director tor 
alleged insubordination, he drafted 
a 500-page report to the City’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. To deliver it to 
the City Fathers. he hired a messen- 
ger boy. Again, the press was waiting. 

Last month, after an absence of a 
vear and a halt. 41-vear-old Pacifique 
Plante was back in circulation. A sen- 
sational expose of vice in Canada’s 
biggest metropolis was forthcoming, it 
was whispered. In a press conference, 
Pax confirmed this. As a medium to 
make his charges known to the public, 
he picked Le Devoir (circulation 20,- 
O00), Montreal’s nationalist daily 
and the watchdog of French Canadian 
morals. 

In 50 daily articles. large adver- 
tisements said. Montrealers would 
learn startling things. When the first 
issue hit the stands on November 21. 
circulation jumped by 5.000. But last 
week, with more than half the story 
told, interest began to wane. Unless 
the remaining pieces held a surprise. 
Montrealers learned little they had 
not already known or suspected 

Vice. he said. cannot exist on a 
commercial scale without protection 
Everyone agreed with him on that 
point. Not evervone. however. agreed 
with the takes 
Pax Plante to battle the vice inter- 
ests Many. including Montreal's 
powerful City) Executive Chairman 


subtle hint that it 


1. O. Asselin, whom he attacked in 
his columns, thought Plante had been 
a “publicity. seeker.” A clean-up, 
they said. can be done more eftective- 


To back 


up their view they pointed to the tact 


lv by professional policemen 
that the citv has been well “closed” 
tor the past Veal 

In the newspaper 
noticed one interesting point. Plante 


Stories. readers 


mentioned the names of four alleged 
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SHY MAN: Lauriston was puzzled. 





ALL of Plante’s victims were dead 


lords of the underworld—Hector Ca 
dieux, Arthur Davidson, Eddie Baker 
and Harry Davis. All had one thing 
in common: «they were dead. 


A HELPFUL CRITIC 
IN CHATHAM a shy little man sat 


in silent bewilderment as praises wer 
poured upon him as one of Canada 
best Known newspapermen. He wi 
72-vear-old, but still dapper, Vict 
Lauriston, and he was being honore: 
on his fiftieth anniversary as a news 
paperman. 

Hon. Paul Martin. Minister ¢ 
Health and Welfare. was the gues 
speaker Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenz 
King and Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laure 
sent messages of congratulation 
Arthur lifetime — frienc 
sent a poem in Lauriston’s hono 
Newspapermen were there from Ti 
onto, Windsor. 


points to pay 


Stringer, a 


London and othe 


him tribute. Chathar 


civic leaders were present. 
Lauriston started writing more th 
SO vears ago. He spent a numbe 
vears on the old Chatham Planet ar 
on the Chatham News where ‘he st 
IS a Staffer, covering police courts 
But, in between, he was a fre 
contributing to ma 
international 


lance writer. 
national and journals 
He wrote two novels. “Inglorious M 
ton” and “The Twenty-First Burt 
He is an authority on Kent Count 
history 
Lambton County. And he has writte 
poetry. 


+ Saeed: 


and also has written a 


Lauriston is more than one of O 
tario’s oldest and best-known write! 
He is an institution in Chatham. Fe 
many vears he served on the scho¢ 
board and long has been the mo\ 
ing force behind the Macaulay Club 
a rather unusual gathering, whe 
some 30 Chatham intellectuals 
dulge in debates on literary subject 
criticize each other's book review 
Lauriston usually is the chief, at 
most helpful, critic. 

In 1907 Lauriston had an offer 
move from Chatham to a more 
munerative job elsewhere. That w. 
the turning point in his life. He d 
cided to stay in Chatham, to cont: 
bute by his writing and in other wa' 
to his own community. There is 
evidence, 42 vears later, that he h 
regretted his decision. , 
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MORE JUNK 


WHEN Davie Fulton introduced Bill 
Nine in the House of Commons last 
October. it looked just like any other 
private member's bill. It would give 

), and other back benchers. a chance 

try their wings and possibly a 

ition in the local and national 

ss. By the end of the session. the 
Bii! had snowballed into one of the 
zest debates of any: it was amend- 
ed aS Bill 10. better known as the Ful- 
Bill. 

Passed in its revised form in the 
House. the Bill received a storm of 
protest from publishers and distribu- 
s. In Fulton’s original draft, there 
s a big loop-hole: a dealer had 

ingly to sell a magazine “which 
usively or substantially comprises 
tter depicting pictorially the com- 


ssion of crimes. real or fictitious.” 




























V' . the Advantages 
of Insuring with the 


London Life 


V1. UP-TO-DATE POLICIES—Distine- 
tive plans to meet present dav condi- 
der the new legislation. ignorance tions—from low-premium term. to 
sno excuse. At this point the pub- pensions, including every form of 


ers tried to stop the Bill in the group insurance. 


Y 2. SPECIAL SERVICES—Disability In- 
come benefits, Family Maintenance, 


Supplementary Term, and many other 


The prospect of two years in jail 


W many of the 10,000 retail news 


ers Into panic Every one of them 


s compelled to act as censor of the provisions. 


lic books (up to 175 titles) on his 


V3. LOW COST PROTECTION—An 


ves. Unable or reluctant to make 
. outstanding record. 


oe¢ 


fine distinction between fun 


cs and “crime” comics, the deal- 
began sweeping all of them oft 4. EXPERT COL NSEL—Representa- 


disp avs and cancelled orders f 


for tives qualified to give competent 
ones The word that vave most . ice 
‘See: we ( yo advice. 
Ye was substantially: Would com- i 
ike “Dick Tracy” come under the 5. UNEXCELLED SECURIT Y—Sound 


investments, with substantial con- 


tingency reserves and surplus funds. 
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These advantages are leading Canadians to 


an attempt to stem the panic. the 


shers called a meeting. While ii 















buy more life insurance from the London 


greeing that crime comics have p 


Life than from any other company. 
rious affect on the minds of 


vouthtu eaders. they hastened 


w UD i STO zs comic titles 


night possibly come under the 


They also decided that in future. 7; 


COMIC DOORS W come der the 





( ‘ Ee } 4 yualitied 


Suid W. E. Swinden. ot Colonial 


utors Ltd Comic books as 







Yt eEntertair mont are her t tar 
I nt tuinment a rie » STAN 


Governments amendment is not 













ened to eliminate comic books, but 
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Insurance Company 
Stead Office - London. Canada 


those ty pes 


harmtul. Crime 


a 
c 
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I> 
es comprise onl | per cent of 


COMIC DOOKS printed in Can- 


While an American publishers’ com- 
ttee already censors all comic books 
the American market. the Cana 


Act may force a revision ot pol- 


ind a@ new treatment of subject 





tter. The final result may be a 


nson Oftice” for the comic book 


Get the Habit 


[he ban did not come us a surprise 
he publishers, many of whom have 


idy shifted to “love” comics. While ot reading 


demise of crime comics Is gener- 


welcomed. the dealers are not 


: Dp\y about the new ones. “More : 
J happy about the new ones. “More |} SATURDAY NIGHT'S UTTER POSIT F'VUCO 
seeper. “Thev'll have to step in and HEAD OFFICE. WINNIP 


Analyses of Canadian BRANCH OFFICES 


something about them too.” 


More happy about the switch are = f Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCatlum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 
police magistrates across the coun- and Ww orld Business 221 A-8th Ave, W., Calgary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 







hey wil . cide 
They will not have to decide Ae Pe PM a Me eT al 








ch are “crime” 
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Ot hetainn 18 @ tIMC of words 


Among other things Christmas is a time of, words. 


There are words that wish us well, that praise, 
that pay compliments and offer thanks for our many blessings. 
\nd there are the words of the young — innocent words, 
full of the wonder of the day; and still other words, 


spoken over the vast spaces of a continent to waiting loved ones. 
g 


\nd there are words that are oft lett unspoken, 
words revealed only by a firm handclasp 
or a trembling tear; and words too, that remind 
of sCasons gone by and ot those to come. 

\nd always—as long as time itself —there will be 
the familiar words: rich and splendid beyond compare, 
words alive forever with warmth and sincerity, 
and tor which there is no substitute, 


words that are the finest of all words at this time... 


those words which sav Merry Christmas! 











